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V.—CoNvCERNING SOME OF THE DONORS. 


(1) IF our readers will refer back to the Schedule of the 
Possessions of the Hospitallers, they will find the name 
of Robert (de Hwlfordd, lord of Haverfordwest), son 
of Richard Fitz Tancred (castellan of Haverfordwest 
under the Earl of Clare). This Robert was an unmis- 
takeable product of his age. He not only gave lands 
to our Knights, but founded and liberally endowed the 
priory of Black Canons at Haverfordwest ; and in this 
direction appears to have been a most admirable man. 
Fenton, filled with the story that Richard Fitz-Tancred 
often took food to Cradock the hermit, who had his 
cell near Haroldstone, considers that from such chari- 
table missions, ‘‘ we perhaps may date the zeal he, and 
his son Robert after him, manifested for the cause of 
religion”. This was the Robert who, when time hung 
heavily on his hands, used to pay a visit to Whitland 
and plunder the monastery there: who, in fact, made 
himself so infamous by his conduct that Bishop Peter 


1 Pembrokeshire, p. 231. 
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de Leia wished to excommunicate him, but was afraid 
to do so. And Bishop Peter also feared to refuse 
to institute Robert’s son, a child of five years of age, 
to the churches of Haverford west.' 

(2) Robert’s father, Richard Fitz-Tancred (or 
Tancard), also appears in our list of donors. When 
Bishop David (1147-76) was busy dividing among his 
sons, daughters and nephews the few possessions of 
the See left to it by his predecessors,’ he gave a fief 
of two soldiers to Richard Fitz-Tancard. Afterwards, 
when Peter de Leia was appointed Bishop of St. 
David’s (1176), the barons and soldiers who held 
church-lands were, according to Giraldus, seized with 
a panic; for the new Bishop was not only a monk, but 
stood high in the favour of the King. So, on his first 
coming into his diocese, the Barons who held church- 
fiefs went out to greet him; determined, if necessary, to 
give up half their lands, with all their mills and the 
patronage of the churches, so that the rest of their 
possessions might remain secure to them. To their 
surprise, Peter not only received them courteously, but 
carried them off with him to St. David’s, and there 
feasted them to their hearts’ content. As they rode 
away from this unexpected hospitality, one of them, “a 
shrewd man named Richard, son of Tancard”, said to 
the company: “ Be quite at ease and confident. [ 
promise you that we need never have any fear or dread 
of this bishop. Therefore, enjoy quiet sleep as long as 
he lives.” So, instead of receiving back the alienated 
lands of St. David’s, the new bishop had great difficulty 
in getting his whilom guests even to do the customary 
homage for them. 

(3) This Peter seems to have been as bad as the rest 
of the Bishops of St. David’s of those days. He gave 
away the possessions of the church, one after the other, 


1 Symbolum Electorum, Ep. XXXI, Op. I, 315, 316. 

* Giraldus Cambrensis evidently thought he was speaking well 
of Bishop David when he said that he impoverished his See “ more 
sparingly and modestly ” than did the other bishops. 
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in rapid succession ;' “nay, he almost wholly gave 
away the lands of St. David’s itself for Irish gold”. If 
we are to credit the statements of Giraldus, he rarely 
visited his See, andthen only for a short time. ‘He 
was the first of the Bishops of St. David’s to go 
wandering about seeking hospitality in England as 
well as in Wales.” 

(4) We have named William de Bruse (or Braose) 
as the donor of the church of Llanvihangel-nant-melan 
to the Hospitallers. About the time of this gift he 
invited Trehaern Vychan, lord of Llangorse, against 
whom he entertained a secret grudge, to meet him, 
ostensibly to confer on business. Unsuspicious of 
treachery and unprepared for defence, Trehaern met 
De Braose not far from Brecknock, when the latter 
ordered his bloodhounds to seize him, tied him to a 
horse’s tail, and in that situation dragged him through 
the streets of the town; after which he was beheaded, 
and his dead body hung up by the feet for three 
days.* 

The following year (1176), De Braose, having got a 
great number of Welshmen ito the castle of 
Abergavenny, under the pretext of banqueting, pro- 
posed that they should take an oath that none of them, 
when journeying, would carry either bow or other 
weapon. This oath they indignantly refused to take. 


1 Llanrian, Lawrenny, and other lands had already been alienated 
by Bishop Wilfred; whilst Bernard, to secure the support of the 
Normans, had given away in fiefs the whole cantred of Pebidiog, 
which had been bestowed on the See by native princes. Some of 
Bishop David’s doings have just been noticed; whilst Peter’s are 
seen in the text to which this is a footnote. It might be added, by 
way of continuing the list, that Peter’s successor, Geoffrey de 
Henelawe (1204-15), not only permitted the barons to appropriate 
the estates of the church, but made actual grants himself of lands 
which included those of Landegoph (Llanfair-nant-y-gof), and the 
Gower manor of Llanddewi. 

2 De Jure et Statu Men. Eccl., UL: Op. ILI, 144, 145, 159, 160, 
161, 162. 

3 Woodward’s History of Wales, p. 342. See also Giraldus 
Cambrensis (Bohn’s Edn.), p. 368, footnote. 

18? 
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Then, “ The Will of the Lord be done!” exclaimed De 
Braose: and straightway he and his followers fell 
upon the unsuspecting Welsh and butchered them.’ 

And yet, this reprobate, who under the mask of 
piety was capable of the most atrocious actions, found 
an apologist in Giraldus Cambrensis, who declared that 
something was to be said in his favour : “ for he always 
placed the name of the Lord before his sentences, 
saying, ‘ Let this be done in the name of the Lord ; let 
that be done by God’s will; if it shall please God, or if 
God grant leave ; it shall be so by the grace of God ’ 

On taking leave of his brethren, he says, ‘I 
will return to you again, if God permit. . . . The 
letters also which he, as a rich and powerful man, was 
accustomed to send to different parts, were loaded, or 
rather honoured, with words expressive of the divine 
indulgence to a degree not only tiresome to his scribe, 
but even to his auditors; for as a reward to each of 
his scribes for concluding his letters with the words 
‘By divine assistance’, he gave annually a piece of 
gold, in addition to their stipend. When, on a journey, 
he saw a church ora cross, although in the midst of 
conversation either with his inferiors or superiors, from 
an excess of devotion, he immediately began to pray, 
and when he had finished his prayers, resumed his 
conversation. On meeting boys in the way, he invited 
them by a previous salutation to salute him, that the 
blessings of these innocents, thus extorted, might be 
returned to him.” Giraldus trusts that through his 
devotion De Braose obtained ‘ ‘ temporal happiness and 
grace, as well as the glory of eternity”.’ 

De Braose also had original ideas as to church 
property. He appropriated and retained what had 
been given for charitable uses to the chapel of Saint 
Nicholas in the castle of Brecon; and yet, by several 
charters, he recommended the church of St. John’s, at 


1 Hollinshed, vol. ii, p. 95. See also Roger of Wendover (Bohn’s 
Edn.), vol ii, p. 33. 
2 Giraldus Cambrensis (Bohn’s Edu.), pp. 340, 341. 
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Brecon, to the care of all those that owed him “ faith 
and friendship”, and conjured them to promote its 
welfare “ with all things needful”. Probably the gift 
of Nantmelan church to the Knights was but an 
endeavour to settle with God on account of some 
devilish wrong he had just committed—perhaps the 
murder of ‘l'rehaern or the ruthless slaughter of the 
Welsh at Abergavenny. His wife, the well-known 
Maud de St. Valeri (otherwise Moel Walbeck or Moll 
Wawbee), together with her son, was imprisoned by 
King John, and died of starvation; whilst De Braose 
himself escaped disguised into France, where he died 
in 1212.7 

(5) William Mareschal (Earl of Pembroke, 1189- 
1219), gave Castellan Emlyn to the Hospitallers. In 
the course of an active life, he seems to have laid 
forcible hands on church territory in Ireland,* and was 
in consequence excommunicated, in which state he died. 
The King interposed to have the curse removed from 
the body of the dead Earl ; but the Bishop would not 
interfere unless the lands were restored to the church, 
and when this was refused he confirmed the excommu- 
nication in these words: “ What I have spoken cannot 
be reversed ; the sentence must stand ; the punishment 
of evil-doers is from God. Therefore the curse which 
the Psalmist hath written shall come upon the Earl. 
His name shall be rooted out in one generation; and 
his sons shall be deprived of the blessing : ‘ zncrease 
and multiply’. Some of them shall die a miserable 
death, and their inheritance shall be scattered. And 
this thou, O, king! shalt behold in thy own lifetime”. 
And it came to pass that in a few years all the 


1 Poole’s History of Brecon (1876 Edn.), p. 7. 

2 See Roger of Wendover (Bohn’s Edn.), vol. ii, pp. 255, 
256. 

3 He founded, circa 1196, the Commandery of St. John and 
St. Bridget at Wexford, which was the Grand Priory of Ireland 
till 1313. Was this a case of giving to the Knights what had been 
taken from the church ? 
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sons of William Mareschal, Earl of Pembroke, died 
without issue. 

As to the Earl himself, his body was taken by 
the Templars, and buried in the Temple Church, 
London." 

(6) Readers will recall our mention of Rhys ap 
Gryffith as a benefactor of the Knights. According to 
Wright’s notes on the text of Giraldus, he was “ a prince 
of great talent, but great versatility of character, and 
made a conspicuous figure in Welsh history”.? As to 
his versatility of character, there can be no two 
opinions. At one time we find him willing to take the 
Cross, an enricher of the Hospitallers, a founder of the 
Abbey of Strata-Florida; then he so grievously dis- 
turbs the peace of Holy Church that Bishop Peter de 
Leia has to remonstrate with him. But Rhys only 
laughed at the holy prelate, who went off to bed ina 
rage. Forthwith, Rhys and his “graceless sons” 
followed him, pulled him out of bed, and dragged him 
into a neighbouring wood where they left him. For 
this he was excommunicated, and whilst under the ban 
died. At one time he was to be found busily engaged 
in warring against the enemies of his country, with his 
sons at his side bravely assisting him; anon we 
discover him a prisoner in one of his own castles, 
confined by these very sons. At another time he is a 
captive in the hands of Henry II; whilst later on we 
find him entertaining that monarch on his way to 
Treland. 

The fatality which attended some of Rbys’s doings 
must have furnished Holy Church with much material 
for many warnings. Referring to his forcible detention 
by his sons, Giraldus says: “I think it also worthy to 
be remembered that, at the time this misfortune befell 
him, he had concealed in his possession, at Dinevor, the 
collar of St. Canauc of Brecknock, for which, by divine 


1 Matthew Paris (Bohn’s Edn.), vol. ii, pp. 119-122. 
* Giraldus Cambrensis (Bohn’s Edn.), p. 332, footnote. 
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vengeance, he merited to be taken prisoner”.' Then 
again, as we have already seen, just after his excom- 
munication for pulling the Bishop out of bed, he 
sickened of the plague and died. 

As to the numerous sons of Rhys ap Gryffith, they 
must have been an uncommonly lively lot. Confined by 
his father as a lunatic, one of them escapes, seizes some 
of his father’s property, and is jéined by another brother, 
also in rebellion against the paternal power. ‘These 
imprison two other brothers, and tear out their eyes. 
‘Then they make Rhys himself their prisoner, and for a 
time have it all their own way, until the tables turn, 
the father is released, and the rebellious sons cast into 
prison instead. And yet, as we have seen, during 
Baldwin’s crusade-preaching, Rhys’s sons had been with 
him, disputing among themselves as to which should 
be the first to take the Cross. Physically, they must 
have been right fair to look upon. Giraldus (p. 433) 
thus describes Cyneuric: “This young man was of a 
fair complexion, with curled hair, tall and handsome 

a man not adorned by art, but nature ; 
bearing in his presence an innate, not an acquired, 
dignity of manners.” Powel (p. 241) gives us a 
picture of Maelgwyn: “Fair and comely of person, 
honest and just of conditions, beloved of his friends, 
and feared of his foes.” Fenton says:* “Had his 
talents been properly directed, Maelgwyn’s name might 
have adorned the page of history; but in consequence 
of their misapplication, to gratify an inordinate 
ambition, his life was a horrid tissue of cruelties, 
whose black catalogue involves almost every crime, and 
barely stops short of parricide ; though I fear it must 
be confessed, when we strike the balance between 
father and son, that the reciprocal duties of each were 
violated in their turns.” 

I think we have sufficiently entered into the lives of 
our donors, without making especial mention of the 


1 Giraldus Cambrensis (Bohn’s Edn.), p. 425. 
2 Pembrokeshire, p. 501. 
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many who thieved from each other in a thoroughly 
old-fashioned manner,—or from the Irish, on the occa- 
sion of the visit paid them in A.D. 1170. We will 
therefore surrender the others to our readers in an 
untouched state, so that they might assort them 
according to the promptings of their sympathy or 
imagination. We have, it will be seen, taken a Fleming 
and found him bad; a Norman, and discovered nothing 
better ; a Welshman, and, in spite of his nationality, 
detected in him a conscience as twisted and a life as 
crooked as in either of the others. 

Foreign antipathy does not appear to have counted 
for much, in spite of all that has been written about 
the unforgiving hatred of the Pembrokeshire Welsh- 
men toward the invading Fleming and Norman. The 
new-comers simply supplied for a while a fresh subject 
for quarrelsome investigation ; but when they happened 
to be out of the way, the Welsh turned upon each 
other with all their old fierce gladness and fighting 
energy. Relationship, either through blood or marriage, 
made no difference in the battering about which went 
on ceaselessly among the natives. Broken bonds, 
sightless eyes, imprisoned fathers, murdered sons, were 
only so many items in the internal arrangements of 
Pembrokeshire in the twelfth century. And it is a 
mistake to suppose for an instant that Normans kept 
to themselves; that Flemings settled down in the 
corner of the county allotted them, and retained the 
language of the Low-countries together with the dress 
of their forefathers; and that Welshmen, proud of 
their nationality, stubbornly refused te have commer- 
cial intercourse or friendly communication with the 
invaders. They all got mixed up pretty considerably 
in very early days, as will be seen from the following 
particulars of the relationship existing between some 
of the benefactors of the Hospitallers, whose names 
appear on our pages. 

(a) Walter, son of Wizo the Fleming, married the 
daughter of David Fitzgerald, Bishop of St. David’s, 
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who was son of Gerald de Windsor and Nesta, daughter 
of Rhys ap Tudor, Prince of South Wales. 

(b) Rhys ap Gryffith was first cousin to William 
Fitzgerald, David Fitzgerald (Bishop of St. David’s), 
and Maurice Fitzgerald. 

(c) Odo, son of William Fitzgerald, married a 
daughter of Richard Fitz-Tancred, the Fleming. 

(d) William, grandson of Martin de Tours, married 
a daughter of Rhys ap Gryffith; and his son David 
became Bishop of St. David's. 

This short list could easily be extended; but it would 
not make any clearer our purpose, which is to show 
that in Pembrokeshire marriage and intermarriage 
soon annulled any temporary feeling of aloofness which 
might have troubled the party leaders, either Norman, 
Fleming, or Welsh; and bound up, pretty closely, the 
loose elements of apparently antagonistic nationalities.’ 
We have been too apt to conclude that all the sangui- 
nary doings of those days originated in the bitter 
feelings of Welshmen towards foreigners, or wce versd ; 
whereas aliens, having wooed and won the daughters 
of the land, tacitly claimed, one may be sure, the 
family privilege of fighting brother or father, on the 
occasion of any misunderstanding, however trivial; as 
also did Welshmen, when they married among the 
newcomers. 

It is also apparent from the foregoing that the 
currently-accepted idea that the Flemings in Pembroke- 
shire were only so many drawers of water and hewers 
of wood is altogether incorrect. The new settlers had 
their leaders of rank and position, just like the Welsh 
and Normans; and by these they were guided and 
governed. 


1 In Glamorganshire, for instance, the Turbervilles, after the 
marriage of Pain with the heiress of Coity, were always looked 
upon as friends by the Welsh, 
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VI.—EXcCOMMUNICATION AND SANCTUARY. 


In our endeavour to understand and appreciate the 
life led by the Hospitallers in Pembrokeshire, it is 
necessary to realise, so far as we are able, the greatness 
of the power of the Order in cases of Excommunication, 
and when Sanctuary was claimed by those who would 
escape from hot and hurried vengeance. 

(1) The Church, it will be recollected, played a by 
no means inconsiderable part in the politics of Wales 
in the Middle Ages. By her power of interdict she could 
influence, if not absolutely ensure, the success or failure 
of either party in intestine conflicts, or in any of the 
numerous quarrels between Welsh and English. Take 
for instance the case of Prince Llewelyn. In a.p. 1212, 
the Pope was graciously pleased to release Wales from 
the interdict under which he had placed it. Such an 
opportunity was eagerly seized by Llewelyn as favour- 
able to an endeavour to rescue his country from the 
interference of the English King: especially as the 
Pope had not only released him from his oaths to the 
English, but had withal given him a strict command, 
under the penalty of excommunication, to molest and 
annoy King John in all possible ways ; for, alas ! he was 
now under the ban, and proclaimed “an open enemy to 
the Church of God”. So Llewelyn’s star was in the 
ascendant. But in a little while the repentant John 
was retaken to the bosom of the Church, and, to 
complete the see-saw, Llewelyn was excommunicated 
for having made war upon him. Then Llewelyn was 
again absolved, and so on. 

We in our Britain of to-day cannot realise what this 
dreadful frown of the Church meant in those times. 
“Of all the ecclesiastical penalties inflicted by popes 
and bishops upon sinners, that of a general excommuni- 
cation or interdict was at that time the most frequent. 
They made use of it against princes that were refrac- 
tory to the Church ; the thunderbolt was levelled at 
their dominions; all their subjects were involved in 
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the sentence, and a multitude of innocent persons 
suffered on account of a single offender. ‘The form and 
manner of executing this sentence had nothing in it 
but what was dismal, and even terrible. The altars 
were entirely stripped ; the crosses, the shrines for 
relics, the images and statues of the saints, were laid 
flat upon the ground and covered all over, to signify 
that it was a time of grief and mourning. ‘The bells 
ceased to be rung, and were even taken down from the 
belfrys : no sacrament was administered but baptism 
to children newly born, and confession and the com- 
munion as a viaticum to dying persons. No mass was 
said in churches but with the doors shut; flesh was 
prohibited as in Lent: and to such a height was this 
rigour carried that people were forbidden to greet one 
another, or to be shaved even. Nor was it permitted 
to give the tonsor, or to cut the hair of the priests or 
clergy.” 

And a powerful instrument it was when employed 
by popes and bishops against kings and sovereign- 
princes for interests purely temporal. It was one of 
the surest means of government the Church had in its 
possession ; for the people, dreading this deprivation 
of religious rites, forced their sovereigns, who feared a 
general revolt, to submit to the commands of the 
authorities spiritual. 

There was no mistaking the terms of the denuncia- 
tion. ‘ Let them be excommunicated and accursed,” 
concludes one of these personal interdicts; ‘let them 
be separated from all human society! let them be 
prevented from entering into our Holy Mother Church 
where there is forgiveness of sins! let them be 
anathema maranatha for ever with the devils in hell. 
Fiat, Fiat, Fiat, amen!” 


1 Vertot’s History of the Knights Hospitallers (1757 Edn.), vol. i, 
p- 88. 

2 It appears from an old MS. found in Canterbury, in the year 
1562, that the Church in early days took care that her power should 
not be forgotten. Once every quarter, the Prelate stood in his 
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If, however, the Hospitallers passed through an 
interdicted district, or in their journeyings came to a 
city, or village, or castle lying under the awful ban, they 
could cause the churches to be thrown open (once in 
the year) in order that mass might be said. To the 
excommunicated, the Knights could give the forbidden 
word of comfort, the ‘God speed”, as they passed 
along the road. And think you not that this was but a 
trifle: it was water to the thirsty and bread ‘to the 
hungry. 

Any denounced persons might find refuge in the 
houses and churches of the Order ; and as the Brothers 
of St. John were protected from excommunication 
themselves, they were enabled to visit and give 
comfort, and to even administer the sacrament to the 
sick who had been thrust by interdict outside the 
pale of religion. And if death came to these poor 
sinners, the Knights took their bodies and laid them 
in their own churchyards, with all the solemn rites of 
burial. They also claimed the privilege of giving 
Christian sepulture to all who had at any time benefited 


pulpit in his Aulbe, the Cross being lifted up before him and the 
candles lighted on both sides of it; and reading out a catalogue of 
the possible sins against Holy Church, such as withholding tithes, 
rents, &c., “taking to God the worse, and to himself the better,” 
he concluded : “ And now by Authoritie aforesaid, we Denounce 
all thoe accursyd that are so founden guyltie, and all thoe that 
maintaine hem in her Sins, or gyven hem hereto either help or 
councell, foe they be departed froe God, and all Holi Chirch: and 
that they have noe part of the Passyon of our Lord Ihesu Cryst, 
ne of noe Sacraments, ne no part of the Prayers among Christen 
Folk: But that they be accursed of God, and of the Chirch, froe 
the sole of her Foot to the crown of her hede, sleaping and waking, 
sitting and standing, and in all her Words, and in all her Werks; 
but if they have no Grace of God to amend hem here in this Lyfe, 
for to dwell in the pain of Hell for ever withouten End: Fiat : 
Fiat. Doe the Boke: Quench the Candles: Ring the Bell: Amen, 
Amen!” Then the Book was clapped together, the Candles blown 
out, and the Bells rung, with a most dreadful Noise made by the 
Congregation present bewailing the accursed Persons concerned in 
that Black Doom denounced against them.—(History of Churches in 
England, by Thomas Staveley: 1773 Edn., p. 238.) 
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their Order. With this intent, the Brethren once took 
from the gallows some felons who had been executed 
at Ivelcestre. When these were being laid in their 
graves, one of them, a certain Adam Mester, came to 
life again, and was taken into the sanctuary of their 
Church, where he continued until he abjured the 
realm. 

(2) Early in the history of the Church, anyone 
accused of crime (except treason or sacrilege) who 
could manage to make his way into either the sacred 
building or its surrounding yard, was safe from the 
avenging hand. In the case of the Hospitallers, 
various papal bulls, confirmed by royal charters, con- 
ferred the privilege of sanctuary on most, if not all, of 
their dwellings and adjacent lands. The following 
seems to have been the statement or declaration in 
vogue among the claimants for sanctuary in the reign 
of Edward [. (1272-1307) :—“ This hear thou, Sir 
—, that I of am a stealer of sheep 
(or of any other beast), or a murderer (of one or more), 
and because I have done many such evils and robberies 
in this land I do abjure the land of our Lord Edward, 
King of England, and I shall haste me towards the 
port of such a place which thou hast given me; and 
that I shall not go out of the highway,’ and if I do, 
I will that I be taken as a robber and a felon of our 
Lord the King ; and that at such place I will diligently 
seek for passage, and that I will tarry there but one 








1 According to Horne’s Mirrour of Justices, the offender, when he 
left sanctuary, “ ungirt in pure sack-cloth,” had to swear that ‘“ he 
will keep the straight way to such a port or such a passage which 
he hath chosen, and will stay in no parts two nights together, until 
that for this mortal offence . . . he hath avoided the realm, 
never to return during the king’s life, without leave; and that 
afterwards let him take the sign of the cross and carry the same, 
and the same is: as much as if he were in the protection of the 
Church ; and if anyone remain in the sanctuary above the forty 
days, by so doing he is barred the grant of abjuration, if the fault 
be in him, after which time it is not lawful for anyone to give him 
victuals.” 
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flood and ebb, if I can have passage ; and unless I can 
have it in such a place, I will go every day into the 
sea up to my knees, assaying to pass over, and unless 
I can do this within forty days I will put myself 
again into the Church, as a robber and a felon of 
our Lord the King, so God me help and His holy 
judgment.” 

In our footnotes to the Schedule o7 the Early 
Possessions of the Hospitallers, printed on a foregoing 
page, we have seen that a separate building termed 
the Sanctuary was possessed by the Order both at 
Loughor and at Penrice. But the privilege was so 
general, and understood to be so, that particular 
mention of it was evidently deemed unnecessary. At 
Amroth, however, the original grant of William Herizon 
makes especial reference to fifty acres of sanctuary 
land; which particularisation points, I think, to the 
necessity which existed for ample provision of the kind 
in that corner of Pembrokeshire in those days. What 
a wild and lawless horde must have frequented the 
place! Pirates or cattle-lifters, thieves or murderers, 
it mattered not so long as they could find their way 
into any part of these fifty acres: there they were safe 
for the time being. And it was no difficult matter 
to sally forth again; for the land in question probably 
extended to the sea-shore, at or near the spot on 
which the Temple-Bar Inn now stands, making it an 
easy task to step from safety into any close-lying 
craft. 

Sanctuary was not only provided for human beings : 
it was for beasts as well. And not only were cattle 
included whilst within the sacred enclosure : these same 
herds were protected when feeding elsewhere during the 
day, provided they returned at night to the place of 
refuge. In those days anyone contemplating a raid 
on his neighbour's property could place his family and 
belongings in the safety of sanctuary, and then start 


1 Rastall’s Collection. 
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out with a light heart, to find his own way back to 
the same shelter when his business had been satisfac- 
torily accomplished. 

Not only were lights always kept burning in the 
churches of the Hospitallers, to serve among other 
purposes as beacons to the distressed; crosses were 
also erected at the boundaries of their sanctuary-lands 
to indicate the character of the enclosures. Similar 
provisions were also in vogue elsewhere, and with other 
bodies. In the case of the church of the once 
eminent monastery of Hagulstad, there were four 
crosses set up at a certain distance from the church, in 
the four ways leading thereto. “‘ Nowif any malefactor, 
flying for refuge to that church, was taken or appre- 
hended within the crosses, the party that took or laid 
hold on him there did forfeit Two Hundredh. (In 
Hundredh, VIIT Librae continentur). If he took him 
within the town, then he forfeited Four Hundredh ; if 
within the walls of the churchyard, then Six Hundredh; 
if within the church, then Zwelve Hundredh; if 
within the doors of the quire, then Eighteen Hundredh, 
besides penance, as in the case of sacrilege ; but if he 
presumed to take him out of the stone chair near 
the altar, or from amongst the Holy Relicks behind 
the altar, the offence was not redeemable with any 
sum, and nothing but the utmost severity of the 
offended Church was to be expected by a dreadful 
Excommunication ; besides what the secular power 
would impose for the presumptuous misdemeanor.” 

Like other precious possessions, this of sanctuary 
lent itself to abuse. Sir John Wynn, in his History of 
the Gwydir Family, says :—“ From the towne of 
Conway to Bala, and from Nantconway to Denbigh, 
there was continually fostered a wasp’s nest, which 
troubled the whole country. I mean a_ lordship 
belonging to St. Johns of Jerusalem, called Spytty 
Jevan, a large thing, which had privilege of Sanctuary. 

1 Staveley’s History of Churches, 1773 Edn., p. 173. 
2 1827 Edition, pp. 87, 97. 
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This peculiar jurisdiction, not governed by the King’s 
lawes, became a receptacle of thieves and murtherers, 
who safely being warranted there by law, made the 
place thoroughly peopled. Noe spot within twenty 
miles was safe from their incursions and robberies, and 
what they got within their limits was their own.” 

These marauders, “at times were wont to be above a 
hundred, well-horsed and well-appointed.” And yet to 
have forcibly taken one of these reprobates out of 
sanctuary would have been deemed an unheard-of 
wickedness. 


VII.—In PEMBROKESHIRE IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


The wealth of the Hospitallers was of rapid growth, 
as aught dependant on enthusiasm must necessarily be. 
The principal gifts were made them during the period 
extending from, say A.D. 1140 to 1230; and I think we 
may safely look upon any subsequent possessions as 
the result of exchange, or the consummation of some 
prior promise or undertaking. For, as the thirteenth 
century grew on to its close, men began to appreciate 
the worth of anything left them, the Crusades having 
on all sides impoverished the many who had been all 
too willing to either mortgage their estates, or to sell 
them at a sacrifice, to provide money for the cause of 
religion in the Holy Land. 

In sooth, men were getting tired of the apparently 
interminable wars in the East, to which the flower of 
European chivalry had for so long been sacrificed ; and 
when, in the year 1291, Acre was finally lost to the 
Christians, many must have uttered a sigh of relief to 
know that the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem was at last 
swept away. It is hard for us in these days to com- 
prehend the enthusiasm which possessed men in the 
age of which we write. “ We can only marvel at the 
strange infection which for nearly two centuries ran 
riot through the West of Europe.” Although “ the 
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spirit of adventure, the lust of power, and the desire 
of gain” were undoubtedly added to the enthusiasm 
of religion, there still remains the fact that “the 
Crusades were the outcome of an enthusiasm more 
deep and enduring than any other that the world has 
witnessed . . . They raised mankind above the 
ignoble sphere of petty ambitions, to seek after an 
ideal that was neither sordid nor selfish. They called 
forth all that was most heroic in human nature, and 
filled the world with the inspiration of noble thoughts 
and noble deeds.”? 

As with individuals, so with nations. The period 
of immature content is ever divided from that of manly 
certainty and strength by what Keats, in his Preface 
to Endymion, calls “a space of life between, in which 
the soul is in a ferment, the character undecided, the 
way of life uncertain, the ambition thick-sighted.” So 
with Western Europe during the period of the Crusades. 
“The tenth and eleventh centuries were acquiescent 
under a régime of almost hopeless anarchy; the four- 
teenth was, through the widespread existence of social 
discontent, pregnant with promise for the future.” 

What, then, was the state of Pembrokeshire in the 
fourteenth century? and what the position of the 
Hospitallers in their Commandery at Slebech ? Fortu- 
nately, we have preserved to us the balance-sheet of 
the Order in England for a.p. 1338,’ to which refer- 
ence has already been made ; and this furnishes us with 
information of much value and interest. Perhaps it 
will be as well to set down here what we find in it 
having to do with Pembrokeshire, together with a 
translation of the items, which I have numbered to 
facilitate reference. 

1 See The Crusades, by Archer and Kingsford (London: Unwin, 
1894), pp. 432-47. 

2 The Knights Hospitallers in England: being the Report of Prior 
Philip de Thame to the Grand Master Elyan de Villanova for a.p. 
1838. Edited by the Rev. Lambert B. Larking, M.A.; with an 
historical introduction by John Mitchell Kemble, M.A. Printed 


for the Camden Society, MDCCCLVII. 
5TH SER., VOL. XIV. 19 
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BALLIVIA DE SLEBECH, 
In Comitatu PENBROCHIE. 


1. Est ibidem unum manerium cum gardino, et valet per 

annum . ; xiijs, iiijd. 
2. Et ibidem de redditu assiso per a annum 

xxxiijli. viijs. xd. ob. 

3. Sunt etiam ibidem liij. acre terre que valent per annum, 

pretium acre viijd. . ° . Xxxvs, liijd. 

4, Sunt etiam ibidem ij. gurgites qui valent per annum xls. 

5. Confraria ibidem valet per annum in comitatu Penebrigg 


xxii. 

6. Item apud Minewer iij. carucate terre, pretium carucate 
lxs., et valent . . ixh. 
7. Item ibidem una carucata terre et dimidia, et valet per 
annum , - ame 
8. Et ibidem i ij. acre prati que valent per annum » 

9. Et apud Marteltwy pratum quod valet per annum . xs. 


10. Sunt etiam apud Slebech ij. molendina que valent .  1xs. 
11. Et apud Meniwer j. molendinum quod valet per annum 
xls, 
12. Et apud Rosmarket j. molendinum aquaticum, quod 
valet .  evjs, viijd. 
13. Et ibidem j i. molendinum fullonicum quod valet per annum 
xls. 
14. Item, apud Lanthlo j. molendinum, quod valet per annum 
XXS, 
15. Item apud Kermerdyn j. molendinum quod valet per 
annum -- SERA 
16. Item apud Slebech una ecclesia que valet per annum 
viljli. 
17. Et ecclesia apud Marteltwy valet per annum =. xiiijla. 
18. Et una ecclesia apud Minewer valet per annum 
Vilj marcas. 
19. Item ecclesia de Wiston, cum una carucata terre, que 


deservitur per vicarium loci, et valet per annum . xl marcas. 
20. Et apud Clarebaston una ecclesia cum terra de gleba 
ecclesie que valet. . XX marcas, 


21. Item ecclesia de Waleton per annum valet. xvj marcas, 
22. Et ecclesia de Amelaston cum capella valet per annum 
viijle. 
23. Et ecclesia de Rosmarket cum gleba ecclesie valet per 
annum 
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24, Et ecclesia de Amerath valet perannum . xx marcas, 
25. Item ecclesia Lanelau, cum redditu molendini et fraria 
Breconie, valent per annum . xixli, vjs. viijd. 


26. Item ecclesia de Lanstephan valet per annum 
iiij**x marcas. 
27. Et ecclesie de Rowistich et Stremenrick cum domibus, 
terris, et ffraeriis ibidem, sunt ad firmam de anno in annum, pro 
XV mareis, 
28. Et apud Swenesch una capella affirmata, pro viij marcis. 
29. Et pensiones ecclesiarum valent per annum. Ixijs. viijd. 

30. § Summa totalis recepti et proficui dicte bajulie 
ecevijli. xxijd. ob. 

REPRISE. 


31. Inde in expensis domus ibidem ; videlicet, pro preceptore, Reprise. 


ij. fratrum, j. capellani, et domini Ricardi de Multon 
corrodarii, domini Thome de Landstefan capellani, corrodarii, Corrod. 
Johannis Samson et Ricardi de Conesgrave corrodariorum 
ad mensam fratrum, j. armigeri, j. camerarii, j. dispensa- 
toris, i. coci, j. pistoris cum garcione, j. ballivi, j. 
messoris, j. janitoris, j. gardinarii, j. porcarii cum garcione, j. 
bovicularii, et pluribus aliis supervenientibus de Wallia, qui 
multum confluunt de die in diem, et sunt magni devastatores, 
et sunt inponderosi, in pane furnito per annum iiij** quarteria, 
pretium quarterii ilijs. et valent. . xvjli. 
32. Item ibidem, pro cerevisia bracianda iiij** quarteria 
brasei ordei, pretium quarterii ijs., et cxx. quarteria brasei 


avenarum, pretium quarterii xviijd. . . Summa xvijli. 
33. Et in coquina per annum, pretium stauri, per septimanam 
vs. . xujli. 


34. Et in xl. quarteriis ordei, pretium quarterii ijs., eb xv. 
quarteriis faborum et pisarum, pretium quarterii [xvjd.], furnitis 
ibidem per annum pro distributione pauperum, per ordina- 
tionem fundatoris dictorum locorum ex antiquo, et valent . es. 

35. Item in prebenda equorum preceptoris et aliorum super- 
venientium iiij** quarteria avenarum, — quarterii xijd., et 
valent . liijla. 

36. Et in robis, mantellis, et aliis necessariis preceptoris, et 
ij. fratrum per annum . .  Cliijs. 

37. Et in robis et stipendiis famulorum domus existentium 
ad mensam : ; . Xvij marce et dimidia. 

38. Item in stipendiis vij. capellanorum deservientium 
ecclesias suprascriptas ; videlicet, j. capellano apud Slebech ls. 


et cuilibet aliorum vj. capellanorum xls. . Summa xiiijli. xs. 
39. Item pro procuratione et sinodalibus ecclesiarum supra- 
dictarum . , ; ‘ . lxixs. lid. 
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40. Item in redditu resoluto pro ecclesia de Wiston antedicta, 
x marce et dimidia, et Vicario de Lanstephan qui pro tempore 
fuerit, in augmentacionem — sue, per annum xij. marce, 


et est summa : . Xxij marce et dimidia. 
41. Et in redditu resoluto, pro warda castri de Penebrigg iijs. 
et pro tei apud Marteltwy iijs. . Summa yjs. 


42. Et soluto ij magnatibus Wallie, ad maintenendam et 
protegendam bajuliam, pro insidiatoribus et malefactoribus in 
partibus Wallie, qui sunt ibidem feroces; videlicet, Ricardo 


Penres xls. et Stephano Perot xls. ; . Summa liije2. 
43. Et in reparatione domorum, ceiisiainnadee ecclesiarum, et 
capellarum, per totam bajuliam lxs. 


44. Et in forincecis expensis preceptoris, ut in donis datis 
ministris domini Regis, et aliorum dominorum, et eundo et 


redeundo, ad supervidendam bajuliam suam_ ~ ae. 

45, Et in visitatione Prioris, per vj. dies ‘ . vila. 

( 46. Item in pensione soluta domino Ricardo de Multon, per 

factum capituli. . Xvj marce.et dimidia 
47. Et domino Thome de Landstephan, per factum capituli 

1 liijs. iiijd. 


48. Item Johanni Samson, per factum capituli . _ liijs. iiijd. 
49. Et Ricardo de Conesgrave, per factum capituli 
§ liijs. iiijd. 
50. § Summa omnium expensarum et solutionum 
exljli. ijs. vijd. 
51. Summa Valoris.— Et sic remanent ad solvendum ad 
Thesaurarium,' pro oneribus supportandis 
celviij marce, xijs. vijd. ob. 





Frater Johannes de Ffrouwyck, miles, 
preceptor. 

Frater Simon Launcelyn, s. 

Frater Jacobus de Mount Gomery, s 


52. Nomina Fratrum 


TEMPLETON?? 


53. Est ibidem unum mesuagium, et redditus, et una carucata, 
et valent perannum . . 1x marcas iijs. iijd. 

54. Et dimittitur domino Roberto de Hungerford, militi, ad 
terminum vite, absque aliquo inde reddendo, tempore fratris 
Thome Larcher, ad inveniendum j. Capellanum in capella 
ibidem celebraturum, et: residuum, videlicet, 1 s. conceditur ei, 
nomine pensionis. 


1 Should be thesauraria (“ thes”’). 
2 A transferred Templar property. 










































THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN. 


Translation. 


BAILIWICK OF SLEBECH, 
IN THE COUNTY OF PEMBROKE. 


One manor with a garden, worth yearly 

. Fixed rent from free tenants 

. 53 acres of land, at 8d. per acre . 

2 fish-weirs . 

Subscriptions from the County of Pembroke 
At Minewer, 3 carucates of land at 60s. 

At the same place, a carucate and a half of land 
At the same place, 2 acres of meadow 

. At Marteltwy, a meadow 

10. At Slebech, 2 mills 

11. At Meniwer, 1 mill 

12. At Rosmarket, 1 water-mill 

13. In the same place, a fulling mill 

14. At Lanthlo, 1 mill A 4 

15. At Kermerdyn, 1 mill . 

16. At Slebech, 1] church . P ; 
17. A church at Marteltwy ‘ : 
18. A church at Minewer 


ONS Oe oN 


19. The church of Wiston, with 1 carucate of land in ‘the hands 


of the vicar of the place ; 
20, At Clarebaston, a church with glebe- land . 
21. The chure!: at Waleton 
22. The church at Amelaston, with its chapel . 
23. The church at Rosmarket, with the glebe . 
24. The church of Amerath 


25. The church of Lanelau, with the rent of the mill and sub- 


scriptions from Brecon 
4 The church of Lanstephan 


The churches of Rowistich and Stremenrick, with their 


nae lands and subscriptions, let yearly at 
28. At Swenesch, a chapel let to farm 
29. Pensions of the churches 


30. Total receipts and profits of the said bailiwick 


EXPENSES. 


31. Out of this, in expenses of the house at Siebech, viz., for the 
preceptor, two brothers, one chaplain, Sir Richard de Multon, the 
commoner, Sir Thomas de Landstephan, chaplain (also a commoner), 
John Sampson and Richard de Conesgrave (also commoners), at the 
table of the brethren ; and for one esquire, one chamberlain, one 
steward, one cook, one baker and his boy, one overseer, one reaper, 
one porter, one gardener, one swineherd and his boy, and one 
cowherd ; and for the many others who come in from Wales, in great 
numbers, from day to day, and are great wasters and a heavy 
burden :—in wheat, for bread for the year, 80 quarters at 4s. a 
quarter . ‘ 

52. For the brewing of beer, 80 quarters of barley- -malt at 28. a 
quarter, and 120 quarters of oat-malt at 1s. 6d. a quarter 
33. For stores in the kitchen for the year, at 5s, a week , 


£a € 
33 8 10} 
16 4 
20 0 
20 0 0 
9 0 0 
3 0 0 
5 0 

10 0 
3.0 0 
200 
5 6 8 
20 0 
to @ 
110 0 
8 0 0 
14 0 0 
5 6 8 
2613 4 
13 6 8 
1013 4 
8 0 0 
24 0 0 
13 6 8 
19 6 8 
60 0 0 
10 0 0 
§ 6 8 
3 2 8 
. 307 «1 | 108 
16 0 0 
17 0 0 
13 0 0 


13 4 Slebech. 


At will. 


Reprise. 


Corro- 
daries. 
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34, For 40 quarters of barley, at 2s. a quarter, and 15 quarters of 
beans and pease at 1s. 4d. a quarter, provided yearly for distribution 
to the poor by the institution in olden times of the founder of the 


said houses Db °@ 20 
35. For the horses of the preceptor and visitors, 80 quarters of 

oats at 1s. a quarter 4 0 0 
36. For robes, mantles, and other necessaries of the preceptor and 

two brothers every year 5 4 0 
37. For robes and wages of the serving- men of the house having 

places at the table . 1113 4 


38. For the stipends of seven chaplains serving the churches above 
written, to wit: 50s. to the one at Slebech, and 40s. to each of the 


other six. 1410 0 
39. For the proctorship “and synodales of the above- named 
churches . 3 9 3 


40. Rent returned to the aforesaid church of Wiston £7; ; and to 
the Vicar of Lanstephan for the time being, in augmentation of his 


portion, £8 . 26 0 0 
41. Rent repaid to the ward of the castle at Pembroke 3s. ; 3 and ° 

on account of a tenement (?) at Marteltwy 3s... 6 0 
42. Payment to two of the magnates of Wales, for maintaining 

and protecting the bailiwick against the highway robbers and 

malefactors of the countryside of Wales, who are fierce in those 

parts ; to wit, to Richard Penres 4(s., and to Stephen Perot 40s. . 4 0 0 
43. Repairs of houses, granges, churches, and chapels throughout 

the whole bailiwick 3.0 0 


44. Out-of-pocket expenses of the preceptor, in gifts to the 
servants of our lord the king and of other lords, and in going about 





superintending the bailiwick . . . £0 °0 
45. For the visitation of the Prior during six days 6 0 0 
46. Pension paid to Sir Richard de Multon, by charter of the 
chapter . EEO 8 
47. And to Sir Thomas de Landstephan, “by charter of the 
chapter . ° 213 4 
48. And to John Samson, by charter of the chapter 5 . 213 4 
49, And to Richard de Conesyrave, by charter of the chapter . 213 4 
50. Total expenses and payments ° 141 2 7 
51. Summary of value :— 
There remains to be paid into the Treasury for the general charges 
of the Order : : ; : - 172 12 74 


52. Names of the Brothers :— 
John de Frouwyck, knight, preceptor. 
Simon Launcelyn, s. 

James de Mount Gomery, s. 


TEMPLETON. 


53. One house, and a rent, and one carucate of land, value per 
annum 6 3 3 
54. This was granted to Sir Thomas de Hungerford, knight, for the term of 
his life, rent free, in the time of Brother Thomas Larcher, on condition of 
his providing a chapiain to do duty in the chapel there. The residue : to wit 
50s., is the annuity granted to Sir Thomas. 


£ 8. d. 


Here we have an entirely new picture of the Knights 


of St. John, Both hospital-nursing and infidel-slaying 
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had turned to profit ; and although as individuals they 
had been unable to acquire property, as an Order they 
had managed to attach to themselves considerable 
riches. Instead of poor brothers of the Hospital they 
were now wealthy and powerful land-owners, especially 
in France and England. All through their career a 
noticeable trait had been their power to adapt them- 
selves to all possible changes in countries and 
conditions. In Palestine they tended pilgrims, nursed 
the sick, comforted the dying, and fought, as only 
Knights of the Cross could fight, against the Saracens. 
In Rhodes, when the impossibility of recovering the 
Holy Land had been acknowledged, they built rampart 
and ditch, and fortified, with all the skill of engineering 
science, the little island, from which they went forth, 
sailors to the backbone, to harass the infidel and protect 
the Christian all along the waters of the Mediterranean. 
The warrior-monk had become Christ’s mariner. 
Here at Slebech we find Christ’s mariner a powerful 
Pembrokeshire landlord, and a faithful steward to 
boot, with carefully kept accounts rendered regularly 
to his superiors of the Order. 

To a right appreciation of what this balance-sheet 
contains characteristic of Pembrokeshire in the four- 
teenth century, and of the position of the Knights 
then resident at Slebech, the following analysis will, I 
think, prove of assistance. Some of the figures are 
clearly the result of an existing assessment under 
which the several properties were charged to the 
Commander at a fixed rate ; the balance (or responsions) 
being the general property of the Order. It will be 


1 “ Of the Charges of the Common Treasury, and the regulations to 
be made on that head. Since the estates and effects belonging to 
our order were conferred upon it by the liberality of pious men, to 
support the expense of hospitality and to make war upon the 
enemies of the Christian name, our brothers have no right of 
property therein, it being entirely vested in the Order. But as there 
is no making the most of them whilst they are left in common, by 
reason of the distance of the places and differences of the nations 
where they lie, our predecessors entrusted the management of them 
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well to recollect that a shilling in those days was a 
sum equivalent to about a pound sterling of our 
money. 


to our brothers in different places, under the title of commanderies, 
charging them with pensions that were to be paid annually, and 
might be augmented or diminished according to the time and 
circumstances of affairs. So that the commanders are obliged to 
remit at least the fifth part of the revenues to the common 
treasury, frequently the fourth part, sometimes one-half, or even 
the whole profits, if it be so ordered by the general chapter, which 
has the sole authority of regulating and imposing these pensions or 
contributions, which we call responsions or imposts ; and determines 
and declares publicly what is to be paid by every particular 
commander. The chapter sends its orders and decrees under its 
seal to the priors, the castellan of Emposta, and the provincial 
chapters, enjoining them to take care that every administrator pays 
the pension laid upon him.”—Statut. Ord. S. Johan. Hierosol. 
Tit. V. §1. 


(To be continued.) 























THE SPOILS OF THE WELSH RELIGIOUS 
HOUSES. 


BY EDWARD OWEN, ESQ. 


In the number of the Arch. Camb. for July of last 
year, p. 262, I offered a few remarks on the fate of the 
bells belonging to the Welsh religious establishments 
that were dissolved and ruinated in the reign of King 
Henry VIII; and I appended a copy of a docu- 
ment from the Public Record Office, which for the first 
time disclosed the mode of disposal of the bells of 
several of our most famous monastic churches. The 
scanty information then given appears to have aroused 
considerable interest amongst our ecclesiastical anti- 
quaries, which I trust will exhibit itself in the practical 
form of researches amongst the public records, by 
which alone we can hope to enlarge our very imperfect 
knowledge of the actual circumstances under which the 
Act of Suppression was carried out in Wales. I now 
append a few more extracts drawn from the same 
source. 

As was observed in the July number of 1896, the 
documents whence the information has been derived 
are a number of more or less disconnected fragments. 
Those now dealt with have reference to the lead which 
had been stripped off the roofs of the churches, as well 
as to the bells. The papers consist for the most part 
of memoranda made by the officials of the Court of 
Augmentations, and of calculations showing the un- 
adjusted balance between the quantity of material 
entered in the king’s books directly after the sup- 
pression and the quantity that had been accounted for 
up to the date of these memoranda, a period of about 
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twenty years. Such of them as are complete in them- 
selves are given verbatum, but where others are 
merely fragments, or are no more than disconnected 
notes, I have summarised the facts they embody. 
The papers are calendared as Land Revenue Records 
44° and 44° (Public Record Office). 

The lead at Margam weighed 93 fodders 3 cwt. 1 qr. 
13 lbs.—practically 100 tons.* This, together with 
64 fodders 8 cwt. 2 qrs. 15 lbs. of lead from Brecon 
priory, had been run into ingots, termed sows, and had 
been consigned to the havens of Caerleon,” Carmarthen, 
and Haverfordwest for shipment thence. There re- 
mained (probably directly after the dissolution of the 
respective houses) 2 fodders, “ by estimacion”, of lead 
upon Neath, and 5 fodders upon Strata Florida. <A 
little lead remained in sheets, as when it was stripped, 
but the greater part seems to have been melted into 
ingots. One sow weighing 4 cwt. 2 qrs. 7 lbs. still 


lay at. Conway, and there was a little left at Basing- 
werk, Penmon, Llanllugan, Vale Crucis (4 fodders 
4 cwt.), Kymmer and Rhuddlan. 

Of the Basingwerk lead we have the following 
account :— 


“A note of thentrie of a warr’unt for leade in the Register of 
the signet a° xxxviij° H. viij. 

“A warr’unt to the Chauncello’ and treasourer of the Augmen- 
tac’ons for the delivery of [blank] fodders of leade out of the 
late monastery of Basingwerke in the countie of Fflynt for 
the reparacions in Irlande and for xxxii. for the conveying of 
the same over. Dated at Windsour iiij° Novembris, a° xxxviij°. 


1 A fodder of lead weighs a little over a ton. 

2 In the number for July 1896, p. 264, I suggested that for 
Carlya was meant Carlisle. Caerleon is the place intended. 

8 The Jead from Basingwerk shipped for Dublin is said to have 
been intended for the mint there, not for the castle as stated in my 
former note (loc. cit.) ; but Iam pretty certain I have met with a 
document stating that lead from Basingwerk was used for roofing 
Dublin Castle; and as it is stated in these papers to have been 
intended for “ reparacions”, it is probable that the lead from Wales 
came iu for both, 
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“This agreth w* thoriginall entrie in the said signet book 
examined by me, John Clyff, clerke of the signet. 
“(Signed) JOHN CLYFF.” 


This is followed by a copy of the king’s order for the 
removal of the lead. 

To the number of bells accounted for by Henry 
Evered, clerk to the auditor of the Court of Augmenta- 
tions (Arch. Camb., July 1896, p. 264), may be added 
those remaining at Brecon and Abergavenny, about 
which the interesting communications given below have 
been preserved. The evidence thus afforded of the 
affection with which the people of those towns regarded 
the bells which had countless times tolled for them 
“the knell of parting day”, and of the manner in which 
they managed to get the better of the rapacious 
government officials, imparts a touch of human interest 
to these communications that was absent from Evered’s 
methodical statement. 

The first of the following communications is from 
Walter Herbert, probably of St. Julien’s (Clark, 
Genealogies, p. 282), to whom an order had apparently 
been forwarded to inquire into the balance of the lead 
and bells. To this he replies in a letter written in 
the month of January 1556. 

“Pleaseth it your worshippes to be advertised that havynge 
received yo™ worshippes l’re of the xxiiij‘® of November last 
unto us addressed touchynge certificate to be made of certen 
lead of the late priorye of Brecknok whiche shulde remaigne 
there to the kynge and quenes ma’ts uses, and of certen bells in 
the same especyfied. We only ffynde there remaignynge at 
Brecknok at this present one sowe of leadde weynge [inserted in 
margin, v° xxi], And for the rest of the same we ffynde by 
confession of S' Roger Vaughan knyght that to the necessarye 
reparacions of the kynge and quenes ma’ts castell of Brecknok 
the said St Roger Vaughan in anno quinto regni regis Edwardi 
Sexti by th’ appoyntment and delyverey of John Bassett 
esquier late their surveio" of Sowthwales bestowed and employd 
6 sowes poi; [in margin, ut in l’ris Will’s Go3 pois prest’ ij ff] 
parcell of the same uppon the said castell. And for eighte sowes 
of leadde weynge two thowsande ffoure hundrede three score 
and sixtene powndes and haulf a pounde, p’cell of the said 
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leades, I Water Herberte by thappoyntemente of the said late 
surveyo™ for the some of eight pounds of Jawfull money of 
Englande to the said surveyo™ payd to thuse of our late 
souvraigne kynge Edwarde the Sixte have alsoe received by the 
hands of William Games Esquior.! And for the reste therof we 
can by no meanes as yett have certen knowledge wheare it is 
become. And towchynge the belles in the same mencioned we 
ffynde also three of the same yett remayninge in the steple nowe 
of the p’ishe churche of Breknok and before come to the said 
pryorye and p’ishe, which three belles the said p’isshoners 
clayme to have allwayes belonged to the said p’ishe as by their 
certifycate therof herein enclosed may alsoe appere. And 
touchynge ffoure belles remaignynge in the p’ishe churche of 
Abergeveny the p’isheners there doo lykewyse clayme the 
same as by their certificate herein also enclosed maye alsoe 
appere. Which accordynge to our duties we thought mete to 
certifye unto yo’ mastershipps accordyngly. And thus beynge 
redye to our powers to accomplyshe your pleasure and com- 
mandement we comytte yo’ masterships to the governaunce of 
Allmightie God whoe have the same in his blessed preservacion. 
From Breknok, the [blank]. 


“yours at comaundem’t 
“Watt” HERBERT.” 


[Overleaf] “ And furthermore the p’ishe of St. Brids by Breck- 
nock had certen leade oute of the castell of Brecknock belonging 
to the late priory there butt how moche I know not, but John 
Games gentilman of Aberbraen can dec’lare who deliuv’ed it as I 
suppose. 

“Warr HERBERT.” 


[On the third side] “ yo" w'shipe shall understand that 
my m" [master] had of M" Bassett when you had yot led vj 
sowes of led and after thatt my mayster cam to dwell to the 
of the castell and one sowe in the reparacon of the recevor’s 
chamber at the Priory and on sowe more remayneth in the 
castell w’ch is the hole thatt my m" had or knowes of. 

“ yo" w'shipe to comaunde 
“ WILL'M Go3.” 

1 A rough note of the entry relating to this transaction is 
appended. It runs: “Dueby Walter H’rb’t esquyer for the p’e’ of 
one ffodder v° 40” weight ot leade p’cell of the leade of the late 


wae 9? 


p’ory of Brecknoke in Sow! awalles the some of viii". 
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The enclosures are as follows. ‘They contain points 
of interest not only to antiquaries but to students of 
our language. The strictly phonological spelling of 
‘Abergavenny’, is worthy of notice. 


“The Bailiff, recorder, aldermen and counsaill of the towne of 
Brecknok saien that true it is that ther been thre bells in the 
stiple belonginge aswell to the pishe churche of Brecknoke as 
to the late P’orye of the same, whiche bells tyme out of 
memorie weare taken for and used allwaies as bells app’teig’- 
inge to the p’ishe churche of Brecknok, and by the parishoners 
ther used mainteigned aud keapte as their owne and not as 
bells belonginge to the said late Priorie or s’uiable [serviable] to 
the same. Affirmyng alsoe that sithens the Dissolucon of the 
said late Priorie Edward Gostwyke and [blank] Waters to 
whome of late sou’aigne lord king Henry theight directed his 
highnes comission amongst other things for the survaie of the 
said bells did fynde and p’ceave by the viewe aswell of the 
said Parish Churche of Brecknok as of the said late Priorie of 
the same being united together and the steple s’ving to bothe 
sett in the myddes, as also by other manifest witnesses and 
proves then taken and examyned by them. That those thre bells 
did onlie belong unto the said p’ishe churche of Brecknok and 
that the p’ishoners ther had thuse [the use] therof having noe 
moe [more] bells to s’ue [serve] their turne but the same and soe 
weare used and ded belong onlie to the said p’ishon’s and p’ishe 
churche and not to the said late Priorie. Dated the xxj" daie 
of January 1556. 

“ JoHN Gybr, baylyff. 
“ ANDREWE WYNTER. 
“Ric. AP JOHN. 
“Hue THom's.” 


“he Bailifes and commyn atturneis of Abergeynie sayen that 
true it is that there ben foure bells in the stiple belonginge as- 
well to the parishe churche of Abergeynie as to the late priorie 
of Abergeynie which bells in tyme out of memorie were taken 
for and used allweis as bells appertayninge to the parishe of 
Abergeynie and not the saide late priorie. And further thei 
saie that sithens the Suppression of the said late priorie Edwarde 
Gostwyke [and so forth, as in the Brecknock letter] did finde 
and apperceyve as well by the views and situacion of them as 
allso by other manifest profes and evidences then taken before 
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them that those bells and none other did belong, &c. Dated the 
xviij® daie of Januarie in the thirde and fourth yeres of the 
raignes of Phelip and Marie. 


“ JoHN W’LLM W’LLS oe : 
Bailifs of Abergeynie. 
“ RICHARD D’ POWELL OGHAN “ye 


k Bean ssa \ Commyn Attorneys these.” 

The Bishop of St. David’s (Henry Morgan) was also 
addressed by the Court of Augmentations with re- 
ference to the bells and lead still unaccounted for. The 
bishop's reply seems to have been hurriedly written, and 
its exact meaning is not always clear. It, however, 
appears to convey that Sir John Wogan and Thomas 
Catharne were still in possession of some ‘ chalices and 
other peltreys”, which the bishop with good feeling 
begs may be distributed amongst the sadly-necessitous 
churches of his diocese. 


“ Right wurshipfull after moste hartye comendacyons you 
shall understand that I ame nowe at Carm’then to enquire for 
the ledde that you com’aunded me to do and do sende you 
hereinclosed a byll therof and further cannot I lerne and as 
for the ledde of Hauerford I send an answere alreadye in my 
laste l’re. As for the plate of the churche I can her of non that 
those com’issioners had but onlye the value of xli that Sir John 
Wogan and Thomas Catharne chalices and other peltreys I cannot 
lerne of any more you may do a gracious dede to lett the poore 
churches have it againe w’ch lacketh it as I have caused muche 
the like to be restored accordinge to the com’ission sende to 
me therin and the quenes grace’s comaundment that it should be 
so her grace cannot be made enriched by this trifilles yet the 
pore men shall have lacke of it. As knoweth God who send 
you longe life and increase of muche worshippe. Ftrom 
Carm’then this xviij day of June 1557. 


“ yo" owne to comaunde 
“ HENR. MENEVEN.” 


A few months later he writes :— 


“ Right wurshipfull after my hartie comendacons thiese be to 
asshten you that ther is certen ledd lefte in the castle of 
Hau'fordeweste the nomber wherof this bearer shall declare 
unto you thiese shalbe moste hartely to desyre you that I maye 
have the same for my money for the repa’con of my churche and 
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poore houses and to be as good m™ unto me in the sale as you 
can. As I shalbe alwayes redy to do you any shtuice and please 
[pleasure] that may lye in my lytle power. As knowth God 
who sende you all longe liff with increase of muche worshipp 
ffrom Brecknocke this viijth of November 1557. 


“ yo" owne assured to his power 
“ HENR. MENEVEN. 


“To the right wurshipfull & my very lovinge friends M™ 
Will’m berners, Thomas myldmaye & John Wiseman comis- 
sion’s for the tryall of ledd & bell mettall these be d’d [de- 
livered ].” 


This is all the connected information that can be 
gathered from these interesting papers. The frag- 
mentary memoranda add a few more details. 

It appears that the district auditor of the Court of 
Augmentations accounted for eight more bells than 
were contained in the statement taken from the books 
of the receiver of the Court. These were bells taken 
from the various friaries which were not suppressed 
and demolished for two or three years after the 
monasteries. They came from :— 

Newport, two. The figure is obliterated, but must 
have been a two to make a total of eight. One only 
is accounted for in Evered’s statement, and no expla- 
nation given of what had become of the second ; in the 
case of Cardiff the difference between the two lists is 
explained. 

‘Cardiff, two. John LI’n is said to have in his 
possession one bell, weighing 7 ewt. 7 lbs., from one of 
the four houses. 

Haverfordwest, one; Carmarthen, two; Beaumaris, 
one. 

Of the bells of Llantarnam, four had been taken away 
by William Jones, of Caerlecn. 

Talley seems to have possessed but one bell, which 
tradition makes out to have been of unusual size. It 
is reported to have been sold to Exeter Cathedral 
within comparatively recent times; but the story, 
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though by no means improbable, must, I am afraid, 
be given up in face of a note appearing on one of 
these scraps of paper, to the effect that the bell of 
Talley Abbey had been sold and the purchaser had 
been called into the Court (of Augmentations) and 
ordered to pay, but whether the amount had been 
accounted for was not known to the district auditor. 

















NOTES ON THE OLDER CHURCHES 


IN THE 


FOUR WELSH DIOCESES. 


BY THE LATE SIR STEPHEN R. GLYNNE, BART. 


(Continued from p. 57.) 


Inston (St. Inryp). 
August, 1851. 

AN interesting specimen of a church of Gower, lately 
put into a state of order and repair, and beautifully 
situated on a sloping bank finely shaded by trees. It 
comprises a chancel with south chapel, nave, and a 
tower on the south side of the nave. The latter is 
peculiar, being low and rude, and unusually large and 
massive, partaking quite of a castellated character. It 
has no openings, but mere slits and no stringcourse, a 
plain battlement, which in the centre of the south side 
rises into a low gable, and a roof of saddle form. The 
east and west faces have corbel tables under the battle- 
ment. The tower is vaulted, and opens to the nave 
by a low, rude, obtuse arch. The chancel arch is 
pointed, and springs immediately from the wall without 
moulding. The west end of the nave has a middle- 
pointed window of two lights. On the north is a 
lancet trefoiled, and one transitional from first to 
middle-pointed ; also of two lights with foiled circle 
above and no hood. There seem to have been no 
windows originally on the north. The east window 
has three lancet lights beneath a pointed arch, the 
hood having crowned heads for corbels. On the north 
of the chancel is a lancet restored, if not quite new. 
The ground being very uneven causes an unusual 
ascent eastward, and there are two sets of steps in the 
5TH SER., VOL, XIV. 20 
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chancel. The chancel arch is not in the centre, whence 
arises a crooked appearance. The font has an octagonal 
bowl on a similar base. In the north wall of the 
chancel is an arched recess. ‘The chapel on the south 
of the chancel is perhaps debased, with little archi- 
tectural character. The roofs are newly slated, and 
there is a good cross on the east gable and on the 
west. There is a rude arch between the chancel and 
the south chapel. The whole interior is very neat, 
with new open benches, and the general appearance of 
this church contrasts agreeably with the neglected 
state of most churches in Gower. 

The churchyard is beautiful and secluded. 


LuaneyveLacH (St. Cyveracn). 
June 4th, 1860. 


This church has a nave and chancel, with chapel to 
the north of the latter, and a detached tower on the 
south of the churchyard. The nave has been rebuilt 
in very poor Gothic. The chancel, which is of unusual 
length, perhaps retains the original walls. The 
chancel arch is obtuse, of doubtful character ; on the 
north is a flat arched doorway ; and opening to the 
north chapel from the church is a rude flat arch. This 
chapel is full of marble monuments ; south of the 
chancel appear some ruined walls, probably of vestry 
or chapel. The tower is quite distinct from the church, 
on an elevated spot in the burying-ground. It is rude 
and characteristic of the country, with little of archi- 
tectural feature. The parapet has a low gable in the 
centre on the east and west, and is embattled on the 
other sides. There is neither string nor buttress. 
A pointed doorway on the west, belfry windows square- 
headed and divided by a mullion, and some small slit- 
like openings. 

The churchyard is very spacious and the ground 
uneven, but there are very few graves on the north 
side. 
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OysterMoutH (ALL SaIntTs). 
1836. 

The church has a west tower, nave and chancel, 
with much of the singular and rude character of the 
neighbouring churches. The tower is of great strength, 
and has a large battlement with billet cornice under it. 
There are no buttresses, but a large projecting stair 
turret on the south side up the whole height of the 
tower. The tower is divided into two stages, the 
apertures all small and narrow, with square heads. 
In the belfry story there are three, of unequal size. 
Within the north porch is a pointed door, having arch 
mouldings and dripstone with head-corbels. The 
windows are chiefly Perpendicular, square-headed, of 
three lights, with labels; one on the north of the 
chancel, of two lights, of rather superior style. On 
the south of the nave is a trefoil lancet. The chancel 
urch is low, pointed, but with scarcely any curve, and 
resting upon imposts. On the south side of it is a 
projection opening by a pointed arch, and containing a 
staircase which must have led to the rood-loft. In 
this projecting turret is a small lancet window. There 
are many bad modern windows, and the chancel has 
been much altered. It has an excrescence both on the 
north and south sides—one used as a vestry —but they 
do not seem to be modern, the northern one having a 
tolerable Perpendicular window. The east window 
had once three lancets, one only of which is now open. 
The font is placed in the chancel, and is a square bowl 
scalloped at its base, upon a cylindrical shaft with 
square base. The interior is very plain and bare. The 
graves in the churchyard are planted with various 
flowers in the form of the coffin, marked out in pebbles. 
From the churchyard is an enchanting view over 
Swansea Bay, the Mumbles, and the fine ruins of the 
neighbouring castle. The tower is oblong. 

The castle must have been very grand when perfect, 

20 2 
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and a very considerable portion yet remains, though 
dismantled, and more traces of architectural features 
than are often met with in castellated remains. The 
situation is majestic and elevated. 


PennarD (St. Mary). 
August, 1851. 


This church is more modernised than most others in 
Gower. It has only a chancel, nave, and small north 
transept, with a small steeple at the west end, crowned 
by a modern spire. The said turret is oblong, the 
longest sides being east and west, and has a battle- 
ment with corbel table and a slit-like opening in the 
belfry story. There is also a second corbel table lower 
down ; no buttresses ; on the west side a double window 
of two ogee-headed trefoiled lights, now closed. There 
are no windows in the north of the chancel, and those 
on the south of the nave are modernised. The chancel 
urch is an obtusely pointed one, on imposts, and very 
plain. The chancel has on the south a low lancet 
window closed, and another lancet with a hood-mould- 
ing of bold toothed ornament. The east window is 
Third Pointed, square-headed, of two lights, labelled. 
Over the east gable is a large cross. The roofs are 
modern and slated, and the whole is in a neat state. 


CuEriton, Co. Guam. (St. Catwe). 
August 28, 1861. 


_ An interesting church, and differing in some measure 
from the Gower type. It consists of a nave and 
chancel, with a tower in the centre between them, and 
a porch south of the nave. The porch is, according to 
the custom of the neighbourhood, very Jarge, and has 
stone seats. Within it is an Early English doorway, ' 
remarkable for its ornate character so rare in south 
Wales, and resembling those of Llanaber and Llan- 
badarn. It has two courses of mouldings and a hood, 
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with banded shafts having caps of foliage. On the 
south side of the nave is one lancet window and one 
bad modern one. 

The west window is a new Decorated one of two 
lights. There is a rood door high up in the north of 
the nave near the tower arch. The nave has recently 
been fitted with open benches of plain character, and 
some improvements have been effected in the condition 
of the church. The tower opens to the nave and 
chancel by pointed arches, not at all similar: the 
eastern bas two orders rising from pretty corbel shafts 
on corbel heads, having octagonal caps and neck mould- 
ings, the outer merely chamfered, but on impost 
moulding, which is carried along the whole. The eastern 
arch chamfered on corbel shaft, with octagonal capitals 
and neck mouldings; the western on ditto, but with 
foliage and no neck moulding on the north (which has 
also a foliaged corbel); on the south on octagonal 
moulded impost, with neither neck moulding nor foliage. 
The western arch is of rather richer character, and 
springs from corbel shafts, of which the northern has a 
foliaged cap without neck moulding, and is set ona 
corbel of foliage. That on the south has merely an 
octagonal moulded impost, without neck moulding or 
foliage. All these are fluted, and good Early English. 
The chancel is very small, so that the space under the 
tower should form the Chorus Cantorum. There is a 
rude open staircase against the north wall of the 
tower seen from within. There are some indistinct 
openings at the north-west of the chancel. On the 
north of the chancel is a closed lancet, and a flat arched 
recess elbowed. On theS. are two lancets restored, and 
traces of a piscina. The east window has two trefoil- 
headed lights, common in South Wales. The old font 
has a circular bowl broken ; that in use is octagonal on 
stem. 

The tower is rude, has coarse battlements and 
corbel table, and lighted only by slit-like apertures. 
It has a small saddle-back within the parapet, and 
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running east and west. The rood-loft was west of the 
tower. There is a very considerable ascent towards 
the east, owing to the unevenness of the ground. 


Luanmapboc (St. Mapov). 
September 24, 1848. 


A small church, with a chancel, nave, west tower, 
and south porch, of the usual rude and coarse sort. 
The tower is low, with saddle-back roof gabled at the 
east and west sides, and having a corbel table on the 
north and south. On the west side in the gable is a 
plain slit, and there is no other opening in it whatever. 
It presents a solid wall to the nave, with only a small 
door in it. There are no north windows of any kind ; 
the roof is new, and the southern windows of the nave 
modernised. The chancel arch, as in the other Gower 
churches, is very low, of round shape upon imposts, with 
a large space of solid wall above it. On the north, at 
some height, is the rood door. There is a very old 
square font set low on the south side of the chancel 
arch. On the south-west of the chancel is a closed 
lychnoscope ; the other chancel windows (both on the 
east and south side) are single trefoil-headed lancets, 
having internally a double arch over them. Under 
the east window is a rude square projection, which has 
some appearance of a rough reredos. In the east wall 
is also a bracket. 


LLANDDEWI IN Gower (St. Davin). 
August 2, 1871. 
A small neglected church, much out of repair; consists 
of nave, chancel, south porch and west tower. The tower 
is low, of very rude construction, and little architectural 
character ; without buttresses, but having the north 
and south sides gabled at the top. There is a battle- 
ment and corbel table on the east side ; the openings 
are mere slits, save the north belfry window, which is 
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Pointed. The chancel arch is very rude, and of obtuse 
form; but one half has mouldings, the other not. 
On the north side of it is an obtusely-pointed recess. 
There is a trace of a similar arched recess on the south 
of the chancel arch. On the north of the nave is a 
Norman window, much splayed, but closed. On the 
south is a single- light window with ogee head. In the 
chancel on the north 3 is a trefoil-headed lancet; at the 
north-east, a two-light window without foliation. 

Other windows are modern. The porch is large 
with stone seats, the doorway Pointed. 


LuANGENITH (St. CenitH). 
September 24, 1848. 


The largest church in Gower ; but, like all the others, 
without aisles. The nave, however, is capacious, and 
there is a fairly-developed chancel. The tower stands 
on the north side of the nave in place of a transept, 
and there is a large north porch containing stone 
seats. The chancel arch is a plain Pointed one upon 
imposts ; there is a rood door on the south side, and a 
stone bench along both sides of the chancel. Near 
the south-east angle of the chancel is an indication of 
rude steps against the wall. On the south side of the 
altar is a square recess. The east window is modern 
Pointed of three lights ; on the south of the chancel are 
two windows of two lights, surmounted by a_ flat 
arched opening to the interior ; another has trefoil- 
headed lights. In the nave, on the south side, is a 
small square-headed window set obliquely, which has 
the appearance of a hagioscope. The nave has some 
Welsh-looking windows of two lights on the south, but 
none on the north. The tower opens to the nave by 
a small doorway in the wall, and is very strongly built 
and not square: being larger from east to west than 
from north to south. It has no buttresses, and only a 
few small slits for openings. There is a battlement on 
the east and west sides, and asaddle-back roof. Under 
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the battlement a corbel table. The font has a square 
bowl scalloped below upon a cylindrical stem. In the 
south wall of the nave, under a window, is the effigy 
of a knight, much mutilated ; and in the chancel two 
slabs with sculptured crosses. The roof of the chancel 
is in very bad order, and there is no pavement, but the 
bare earth in great part of the church. 

The outer walls have been partly whitewashed. 


Nicuotaston (St. Nicwowas). 
July, 1836. 


An extremely small church, with only a diminutive 
low nave and chancel, and a bell-gable over the west 
end. The situation quite solitary, on a height over- 
looking Oxwich Bay. There is a large south porch. 
The west window, a single Jancet now closed; the 
eastern, a double lancet. On the north another lancet 
stopped, and on the south a poor square-headed 
Perpendicular window. The chancel arch rude and 
pointed, upon imposts; the font a square bowl on a 
cylindrical shaft. 


OXwWICcH. 
September 25, 1848, 

A small church with chancel and nave only, and a 
western tower ; very beautifully situated on a woody, 
high bank looking over the lovely bay. The tower has, 
as usual, rather a castellated character, and in its 
lowest part forms a porch. In the porch are stone 
benches ; the west door rude and plain, and over it isa 
two-light window with three-foiled ogee lights. The 
battlement is rough and broken, and under it is a corbel 
table. The openings are very few and those only 
narrow slits; there are two strings of division, one 
near the base which, like others in this country, bulges 
out. There are no buttresses. The roofs are slated, 
the chancel is small, its east window modern Pointed 
of two lights. The east window is not in the centre, 
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In the north wall of the chancel is a fine ogee sepul- 
chral arch, projecting outward very considerably. This 
arch has crockets, finial and double feathering with 
foliated. spandrels. Beneath it are two effigies with 
hands joined in prayer; the recess is very deep. The 
chancel is small, its arch very low, mis-shapen and 
obtuse, with a great mass of solid wall about it. The 
roofs are plain and open. The windows are square- 
headed without foils; some appear modern. The 
churchyard is very picturesque, and the graves adorned 
with various flowers and evergreens, each grave being 
marked out by pebbles following the shape of the 
coffin. In the churchyard is a holy well in a rocky 
recess. The pews are neat, plain and new. It is 
probable that there were originally no windows on the 
north side, which is generally the case in South Wales. 


PENRIcE (St. ANDREW). 
2 1836. 

This church is on a very elevated situation, sur- 
rounded by fine trees, and adjoining the park. The 
churchyard presents a scene of great beauty, and the 
graves are adorned with thyme, heartsease, and box 
plants. The church has a west tower, nave, north 
transept, south porch, corresponding in size with the 
opposite transept and chancel. The tower is in the 
rude style prevalent in the southern part of South 
Wales, with a battlement and cornice of billets under 
it; no buttress or division, but four heights of plain 
loop-hole openings. The tower is hollow within, 
having no floors. The south porch has quite the 
appearance of a transept ; it is entered from without 
by a plain pointed arch, and the door within is also 
plain and pointed. On its west side is a small trefoil 
lancet. The north transept has a window, apparently 
Decorated but much mutilated. There is an old 
window on the north side of two lights within an arch, 
surmounted by a square frame: this may be of late 
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work. There is, in fact, very little architectural 
character about the church. The tower opens to the 
nave by a small pointed doorway. The chancel arch 
is semicircular, but ornamented in stucco in the style 
of the seventeenth century, in which style also the 
chancel has been altered, and an ugly east window 
inserted. There is an ascent of steps to the chancel, 
and along its side walls a low stone bench. On the 
south side is a low window, or lychnoscope, of Perpen- 
dicular character; also a two-light window with ogee 
heads trefoiled, also Perpendicular. The font is set in 
the west wall, an octagonal bowl on shaft of similar 
form with square base. There is much ivy on the 
south side of the church. The adjacent park presents 
glorious sylvan scenery, amidst which are the pictur- 
esque ruins of the ancient castle. 

In Penrice churchyard is a gravestone of dosd’dne 
shape, with cross, to the late Sir Christopher Cole. 


Port Eynon (St. Canoc). 
September 25, 1848. 


This church has a chancel and nave, a modern north 
chapel and a south porch. Qver the west end is a 
gable belfry, with two open arches for bells. The 
chancel arch is very low, rude, obtuse, and ill-shaped, 
springing from imposts with a considerable space of 
wall, on the north side of which is another low 
pointed arch, now blocked. The chancel has two 
windows, which have two trefoil-headed lights, opening 
to the interior by a wide pointed arch. There is no 
east window, and the altar is set at right angles with 
the east wall. There are two brackets also on the 
east wall, and on the south side an oblong recess. The 
windows of the church are all modern. The font is 
Norman, the bowl square upon a stem of clustered 
shafts set upon a square plinth. There is a benatura 
in the porch. 
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REYNALDSTONE (St. GeorGe). 
August 22, 1849. 

A small church in Gower; having only a chancel 
and nave, south porch and small bell-cot at the west 
end, with two bells. The chancel arch is a very rude 
Pointed one, and to the south of it is a hagioscope. 
There were no original north windows: a very usual 
circumstance in this locality. ‘There is a rude projec- 
tion on the north near the chancel arch, probably con- 
nected with the rood-loft. On the south of the chancel 
is an odd obtuse lancet, and a curious hagioscope. 


RHOSILLY. 
September 24, 1848. 

A long church consisting of chancel and nave, with 
small western tower and a south porch. The east 
window is modern Pointed, of two lights, the north and 
south windows of the chancel each a wide lancet, now 
closed. There is a trefoil-headed niche on the south 
side under a window, but there is no remaining trace 
of a piscina. There is also a lychnoscope on the south, 
now closed. The chancel arch is a very plain Pointed 
one. ‘The roofs are open ; the floor is bare clay. The 
south door within the porch is Norman, but pointed 
with chevron mouldings and shafts. Within the porch, 
stone benches; also a stone bench along the east end 
of the chancel. The windows are very few in the nave, 
and those very narrow and,small. The steeple has 
the north and south sides gabled, and only a few slits 
for openings. It has an outer west door, and another 
opening into the nave. The font has a square bowl, 
scalloped on two sides, upon a short stem scarcely to be 
seen, and set: on a square plinth. There is a glorious 
view from the churchyard over the sea, from the 


Worm’s Head. 
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NOTES ON THE OLDER CHURCHES 


ARCHDEACONRY OF CARDIGAN—DEANERY OF 
ULTRA AERON. 


Luanizar (St. Hiary). 


The church has nave and chancel only, with a tower 











Llanilar Church before Restoration. 


at the west end. The tower is rather low but remark- 
ably massive, without buttresses or stringcourses, 
swelling outward at the base. It has an embattled 
parapet, and carries a short spire. At the north-east 
is a square stair-turret ; has some plain narrowopenings, 
one at the west is arched. The south porch hasa plain 
Pointed doorway; the north door is closed. The 
windows are nearly all poor modern Gothic, but the 
walls are old, and there is on the north of the sacrarium 
an original lancet, perfectly plain and open as a 
window. The original roof remains, of open timbers, 
with quatrefoil in the framework in Welsh fashion, 
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There is no chancel arch ; the nave is paved, neat, but 
dreary ; there is a priest’s door. 


LLANFIHANGEL GENEU’R GLYN, Co. CARDIGAN 
(St. Mrcuaet). 


A cruciform church of the awkward Welsh fashion, 
without arches at the crossing, and having a wooden 
modern belfry rising from the centre. There are no 
aisles. The walls may possibly be original, but not 
one ancient feature is left evident. The windows are 
of the vilest, and there are none at all on the north 
side of the nave. The east window is perhaps Eliza- 
bethan: square, with central mullion. The roof has 
flat modern ceiling ; the whole is pewed, and the 
interior very dreary. The font is a plain octagon. 
The ground rises very much to the west. 

The churchyard is most remarkable for its quiet and 
picturesque beauty, and stretches to the west up a 
steep hill, thickly shaded with trees, amongst which 
appear the gravestones ; there is a lych gate. 


LLANFIHANGEL IN Creuppyn (8. MicHaez). 


A cruciform church of some dignity, though rude in 
architecture, having a large central tower; there are 
no aisles. There is a south porch, and the church bears 
evidence of improvement, especially in the chancel. 
Altogether in far better case than the generality of 
Cardiganshire churches. 

The interior walls have been stripped of whitewash, 
and the seats are chiefly open. The nave and transepts 
have ribbed roofs of a plain kind; the chancel is coved 
and panelled. The tower stands upon four very rude 
pointed arches, with strong piers having imposts. 
The east window has been renewed, is Perpendicular, 
but simply of three lights, without foils, within a pointed 
arch. On the north of the chancel is a trefoiled single- 
light window. On the south the windows are poor 
Perpendicular. 
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The windows of the transept are rude, square-headed, 
and poor ; others are still worse. The chancel is neat, 
and the altar-cloth is a new one of red cloth. The font 
has an octagonal bowl, on a cylindrical stem raised upon 
two steps. The south porch is rude. The tower is 
large and coarse, with a battlement and flat-arched 
belfry window on each side, and slits for the other 
openings : at the north-east angle it has a staircase. 
The churchyard is very spacious, and contains some 
nice new gravestones in the form of crosses. There is 
but one bell. 


Luanpbew! Brert (St. Davin). 
July 5th, 1872. 

This has been a church of much consideration, and 
belongs to an ancient college. ‘The plan was cruciform, 
like Llanbadarn Vawr, but the transepts have been 
destroyed ; the nave and chancel rebuilt in the most 
wretched style. Only the tower remains of the original 
structure: a massive plain one, of rather rude type, 
rising on four large plain pointed arches, opening to 
the nave, chancel, and transepts, of the rudest character, 
without any mouldings. The tower has a rude stone 
vault, open to the interior, without ribs. There is an 
embattled parapet and corbel table, and square turret 
at the north-east, rising above the parapet ; the belfry 
windows oblong and square-headed. There is a door 
opening internally from the stair turret north of the 
chancel. 

There is a silver chalice, thus inscribed : “ PocvLVM 
ECCLIE DE LLANDDEWI BREFI, 1574”; the border rather 
pretty. 


LiaNnycuatArn (Sr. Luwcwatary). 


A small church, scarcely worthy of notice, as the 
walls seem for the most part to have been rebuilt. It is 
merely a single small building, with a pointed bell-gable 
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at the west end, containing an open arch and a rude 
western porch, having plain pointed doorways. The 
windows are all modernised. The font is small—an 
octagonal bowl on a stem set in a recess in the west 
wall. 

TREGARON. 


The body of this church is so modernised that it is 
doubtful whether any part of its walls is original; there 
is, however, a trace of an original stringcourse under 
the windows. There is neither chancel nor aisle. The 
tower is very rude and strongly built, and has a corbel 
table under the battlement, three stages of windows, 
and no buttresses. 

The basement swells in dimension ; on the north-east 
angle is a square stair-turret rising above the parapet. 
There is a west door and slight square-headed window 
above it, a belfry window similar, and a slit between 
them. The eastern belfry window is a flattened trefoil; 
the tower arch to the nave pointed and plain, springing 
straight from the walls. 


(To be continued.) 
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GLIMPSES OF ELIZABETHAN PEMBROKE- 
SHIRE. 


BY THE REV. JAMES PHILLIPS. 


I.—Tue Priory LANps. 


.TuE history of Pembrokeshire under the great Tudor 
Queen centres round the name of Sir John Perrot. To 
no one could the death of Queen Mary have come as a 
more welcome relief. Sir John was at heart a staunch 
Protestant. He was never suspected of being a saint, 
but he certainly was no coward. Like many other of 
the Protestant gentry, he had sheltered himself under a 
slight conformity, just sufficient to give the authorities 
a colourable pretext for letting him alone. Yet twice, 
at least, under the shortlived Catholic restoration he 
had found himself in trouble. He had made an appli- 
cation for the governorship of Carew Castle, which, 
since the attainder of Sir Rice ap Griffith in 1536, had 
remained in the hands of the Crown. The application 


‘ would have been granted but for the interference of 


Thomas Catherne, of Prendergast Place, who reported 
him for harbouring heretics at Haroldsten. Among those 
concealed there were his uncle, Thomas Perrot, tutor to 
Edward VI, and Laurence Nowell, afterwards Dean of 
Lichfield. Catherne’s accusation being easily sub- 
stantiated, Sir John was sent to the Fleet, but he was 
soon liberated by an order of the Council. He had 
powerful friends at Court, and his well-known relation- 
ship to the Royal family stood him in good stead. 

His cousin on the mother’s side, William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke (first Earl of the present line), had 
been made Lord President of Wales, and Sir John, 
soon after his release from the Fleet, obtained office 
under his relative. It was not long before he renewed 
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his application for the governorship of Carew Castle, but 
again his heresy came in the way. The Lord President 
had received orders to proceed sharply against the 
heretics of Wales, where as yet Bishop Ferrar had been 
the only victim. The Earl ordered Sir John Perrot to 
undertake the work in the three south-western counties, 
and was met with a point-blank refusal, which led to a 
bitter though short-lived quarrel. The Queen, naturally 
enough, refused to entertain his application for Carew, 
but eventually referred it to the Council. There Pem- 
broke, by this time reconciled to his cousin, supported 
him warmly, and carried the grant against the opposi- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor, Bishop Gardiner. 

Sir John was far from being as powerful then in 
Pembrokeshire as he afterwards became. In 1557 he 
was unable to prevent the election of his old enemy, 
Thomas Catherne, as member for the county. Neither 
could he protect his co-religionist, William Nichol, who 
suffered death in April 1558. The martyrdom took 
place in High Street, Haverfordwest, near the entrance 
to Dark Street. Nichol is said to have been little 
better than half-witted. If so, he had at any rate 
the courage to burn for the faith which he could 
but imperfectly comprehend. 

By the accession of Elizabeth all was changed ; Sir 
John Perrot became at once the foremost man in 
Pembrokeshire. He was not. slow to use his power to 
his own advantage. One of the earliest results of the 
political and ecclesiastical revolution was a commission 
from the Court of Exchequer, to inquire into the alleged 
cases of “concealed lands” in Pembrokeshire and 


Haverfordwest. The “ concealed lands” were lands - 


and houses which had been the property of monastic 
bodies or of other ecclesiastical corporations, but had 
not, on their dissolution, been duly surrendered to the 
Crown. This commission, which had been issued at 
the instigation of Sir John Perrot, was addressed to 
him, Mr. W. David, an ex-mayor, and some other 
Pembrokeshire gentlemen. Sir John was, of course, 
5TH SER., VOL, XIV. 21 
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practically the commission himself; his colleagues were 
only ciphers. 

That in Pembrokeshire as elsewhere there had been 
such “ concealments,” wherever practicable, there could 
be no doubt. It was admitted that some small 
portions of the estates of the Haverfordwest Priory 
had thus fallen into private hands. For instance, 
there was a fee-farm rent of 8s. proceeding from a 
close occupied by John Rowe, which had not been 
surrendered. Sir John was a large dealer in these 
confiscated estates. It was out of ecclesiastical property 


. which had come into his hands, either by grant or 


purchase, that he afterwards liberally endowed the 
town he loved so well. In pressing this inquiry he had 
a personal purpose to serve. The ruins of the once 
magnificent Priory church are familiar objects to 
passengers by the Great Western Railway, lying as 
they do close to the railway bridge over the Cleddau. 
The line passes between the ruins of the Priory 
and the Priory mill, and then through a short cutting 
in the Priory Hill enters the beautiful valley on the 
south side of which lie the ruins of Haroldston, 
the mansion of the Harolds, which in the fifteenth 
century passed by marriage into the Perrot family. 
On the high ground north of the valley, and west 
of the Priory Hills, were the fields known as Good 
Ale Park, Patison’s Park, and Harper’s Park. These 
are difficult to identify, but are now comprehended 
under the general name of the Priory fields. The 
hillside opposite Haroldston House, through which 
the railway cutting has been made, was called the 
Holmes. 

The Priory estates, like those of the Slebech 
Preceptory, had been sold to Bishop Barlow’s brothers, 
Xoger and Thomas, who had purchased them at an 
absurdly low price. They were then held by Roger’s 
son, John. Now the deed of sale did not specify these 
four fields which lay so temptingly near Sir John’s 
mansion. The indisputable fact that some house 
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property in the town belonging to the Priory had been 

“concealed,” gave a colour to the allegation that these 
lands had been similarly treated. It was all-important 
to secure a good jury. The town sheriff was anxious 
to oblige Sir John, and the art of jury-packing has 
always been well understood in Haverfordwest. ‘The 
terms of the commission required the verdict of 
‘twelve or more” trustworthy men. A jury of seven- 
teen were empannelled. Their names were Thomas 
Browne (who acted as foreman), Owen Gwyn, John 
Webb, glover, John Deane, John Williams, Jevan 
Webbe, John Jevans (alias Fletcher), John Benfield, 
David Craddock, Thomas John, Otwell Taylor, J ohn 
Penry (alias ap Henry Carver), David Voyle, David 
Thomas, Henry Ley, John Hake, PhilipWelshe. Thomas 
Browne was an ex-mayor, John Webbe, the glover, the 
only one whose occupation is specified, had been sheriff. 
John Williams, Jevan Webbe and Thomas John had been 
Bailiffs, and John Jevans (or Fletcher) had been Ser- 
jeant-at-Mace. A Bailiff or a Serjeant-at-Mace may not 
appear to bea very dignified official, but in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries it was customary for substan- 
tial citizens to serve in the subordinate municipal 
offices on their way to the civic chair. In this inquiry 
personal and local knowledge would play an important 
part, and as twenty years had passed since the dissolu- 
tion of the Priory it was desirable that the majority 
of the jurors should be elderly men. This the Sheriff 
had not forgotten, though it was afterwards objected 
that three or four of them were not more than forty 
years old, and that David Craddock was only twenty- 
eight. The objection would have been unreasonable 
had it not been that these younger jurymen were all, 
or nearly all, connected with Sir John Perrot, either 
as tenants or as servants. Three of them—John 
Williams, Thomas John, and David Craddock—were 
not even natives of Pembrokeshire, though they had 
lived at Haverfordwest from ten to twenty years. Nor 
was this all. Thomas Browne was a tenant of Sir 
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John, and had till recently been in his employment. 
Deane, Craddock, John, Tayler, and Carver, were his 
tenants. John Williams is described as both tenant 
and servant. In his anxiety to get a safe jury, the 
Sheriff had summoned several of the tenant-farmers of 
the Perrot estate, whose lands or residences lay within 
the borough. He had done his best to serve Sir John, 
without committing too flagrant a violation of the 
proprieties of his office. Out of a jury of seventeen, 
seven were tenants of Sir John, and others were 
supposed to be amenable to his influence, or, in 
vulgar parlance, “under his thumb.” The Crown 
appeared to be secure of a verdict, yet there had been 
one grave omission. The jury had been judiciously 
packed, but were were the witnesses? 

There was no question raised as to the value of the 
disputed lands. These were admitted to be worth 
£10 clear yearly value. Even if the rent-charge on 
John Rowe’s field and another rent-charge on a field 
in Mr. Catherne’s hands were included—which is 
doubtful—the estimated value must represent at least, 
100 acres of land. 

A copy of the Barlows’ purchase deed was ow 
This, as was already well known, did not in any way 
specify these particular fields. Had they been out- 
lying or detached portions of the estate, the omission 
would have been a strong primd facie ground of 
suspicion. 

In the case of lands adjoining the Priory Hills, and 
probably reckoned a part of them, the presumption was 
the other way. Some proof of fraudulent concealment 
was needed, and none was forthcoming. Even an 
accommodating Haverfordwest jury could not be 
expected to give a verdict without a particle of 
evidence. Whoever was managing the business in the 
interest of the Crown—ze., of Sir John—had been 
guilty of a gross oversight. Or was it that nobody 
could be found ready to swear to a_ notorious 


falsehood ? 
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They had, however, procured the attendance of one 
man whose evidence would have a little weight. John 
Batha, the ex-Prior of the dissolved Priory of 
St. Thomas, was in the Court. He was still in the 
prime of life. At the time of the dissolution of the 
Priory he was only twenty-eight years old, and had 
had since enjoyed the moderate pension allotted him 
by the Government. in Wales these pensions were on 
a less liberal scale than those granted to the heads of 
English monasteries. Batha had come to the hall to 
help Sir John Perrot, and was ready to tell the jury all 
he knew, and perhaps a little more; but he was 
singularly unwilling to give any evidence on oath. 
Could not the jury take his word? So decided was 
his reluctance to be sworn that the jury, or some of 
them, excused him. They would believe his word as 
readily as his oath. If the version of his evidence, 
given by himself in the Court of Star-Chamber, is to 
be credited, there was no reason why he should not have 
kissed the Gospels instead’ of affirming. He said the 
rent-charge of 8s. on John Rowe’s close had been 
concealed at the time of the dissolution; but of the 
four fields he could only say what nobody doubted, 
that they had formed part of the Priory Lands. He 
had seen the Barlows’ deed (which had been already 
read in Court), and thought that as the fields were not 
named in it they might have been concealed. Beyond 
this, nothing on his own showing could induce him to go. 
Unfortunately, there is little doubt that he did go 
farther, and say, though in a shuffling, hesitating 
fashion, that he knew the lands to have been concealed ; 
but this unsworn evidence was worse than useless. 
The case for the Crown had broken down. The one 
witness produced had found his heart fail him when 
called upon to swear to the “concealment.” Sir John 
must have been mentally cursing the bungling of his 
agents, 

But the foreman of the jury was equal to the 
emergency. The ex-Mayor gallantly came to the 
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rescue of his old employer. He confessed to his fellow- 
jurymen that, ever since the dissolution of the Priory, 
he had kept in his own hands a house and garden in 
St. Thomas Green which had belonged to the monas- 
tery, and that for the twenty years he had not paid a 
farthing of rent. As the house was pretty well in 
ruins, it was no great sacrifice that he made to help his 
patron. He added, that he knew the fields to have 
always been concealed. Owen Gwyn, John Webb, 
and John Williams followed suit, assuring their 
colleagues that they very well knew the concealment 
to be a fact. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth such action on the 
part of jurymen was less startling than it would be in 
our own day. Tradition had not yet wholly forgotten 
the earlier stages of the jury system. ‘The twelve 
men in a box were originally witnesses rather than 
judges. 

The court now adjourned for the day, and Sir John 
went home to dinner. Before giving in a verdict, the jury 
were expected to view the disputed lands. Even for 
a septuagenarian this would be an easy afternoon’s 
stroll, and they finished their perambulations by visiting 
their foreman’s stolen property in the Green. Here, in 
the garden of the ruined house, a consultation was 
held, and after some discussion it was agreed to find that 
the four fields were “concealed” land. This agree- 
ment was so far unanimous that the minority sullenly 
acquiesced in a decision which they thought themselves 
unable to prevent, for twelve votes were sufficient for 
a verdict. Sir John’s henchmen on the jury had only 
too good reason to distrust the temper of some of their 
colleagues, so they proposed to clench the matter at 
once: without giving time for any change of mind. 
“Let us go over to Haroldston, and give in our verdict 
to Sir John to-night.” Mr. Browne set off, accompanied 
by thirteen others. It was nearly a mile to the 
entrance to the mansion, but no more pleasant walk 
can be found on a fine autumn evening. 
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On their arrival, they found that Sir John was sitting 
in commission on some other business, and John 
Williams went in to ask if his master would receive 
their verdict. However pleased Sir John might be, 
he knew better than to take the verdict of a Haver- 
fordwest jury at Haroldston, outside the town boun- 
daries. Besides, he had none of his fellow-commis- 
sioners with him. So John Williams came back to 
say that he would meet them in town the next day. 

Accordingly, in the morning, Sir John rode into 
Haverfordwest, and took his seat with the other com- 
missioners to hear the finding of the jury. An unpleasant 
surprise awaited him. Conscience, or John Barlow, or 
both, had been at work among the jury over-night. 
Instead of the unanimity of the previous evening, there 
was hopeless disagreement. Six—Otwell Taylor, Jobn 
Penry Carver, Henry Ley, John Hake, David Voyle, 
and David:Thomas, refused to find for the Crown. 
Of these, Taylor and Carver were Sir John’s own 
tenants. Old Mr. Welshe had not turned up, and his 
absence was significant of his sympathies. In vain 
did their fellow-jurors coax and argue and remonstrate: 
the six were immovable; while it did not improve 
matters that one of the ten who were prepared to find 
the lands “concealed” made a reservation as to Good 
Ale Park, which he had always supposed to be “ parcel 
of the Priory Hill.” There was no help for it: the 
jury were dismissed and the court was closed. Sir 
John was furious. He had been beaten on his own 
ground, and Barlow’s friends were laughing in their 
sleeve over his discomfiture. 

The son of Henry VIII was not the man to submit 
tamely to such a humiliation. In one way only could 
he hope to attain his object and to gratify his revenge. 
The power of the Star-Chamber could be brought to 
bear ‘on the obstinate jurors. 

Sir John’s “ Bill of Complaynte” is an amusing speci- 
men of mendacity and bad temper. Skilfully repre- 
senting the Crown and not himself as the injured 
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party, he charged the seven, including Philip Welshe, 
with having “wilfully, obstinately, and perjuriously 
refused and utterly denied to find and present the 
said landes to be concealed.” The evidence had been 
such “as no man of any indifferency, or respect of 
duty or conscience, could justly either deny it or 
doubt thereof.” The ex-Prior had sworn positively to 
the concealment, and so had “divers other honest 
substanciall credible witnesses.” If these perverse 
men were allowed to go unpunished, and the Crown 
defrauded of its rights, it would be “ to the notoriouse, 
heynouse, detestable and dangerouse example of other 
suche malignant and evil-disposed like persons where- 
with the worlde (and especiallye these partes of your 
Majestie’s realme) in these days is over plenteouslye 
replenished and complete.” 

The answer of the six (Mr. Welshe was not cited) is 
not lacking in vigour. The Commission had been 
issued “ at the earnest and speciall request of the said 
complainant for his own private commodytee and gayn.” 
The ex-Prior had refused to be sworn. The only 
evidence produced was the Barlows’ purchase deed ; 
the ‘“‘ honest substantuall credible witnesses” paraded 
by Sir John were some of his own tenants and servants 
on the jury, who, without being sworn as witnesses, 
volunteered their statements to gratify their master 
and landlord. It was only his tenants and dependants 
who were willing to find a verdict in his favour, and 
several of them were too “young and unskilful” to 
serve in such an inquiry. To this answer Sir John 
made a “ Replicacion,” fiercely reiterating his charges, 
and protesting his own disinterestedness. Then there 
was a “ Rejoinder to the insufficient Replicacion of 
Sir John Perrot.” Ultimately, the case came before 
the Court of Star-Chamber. The first witness for the 
Crown was Mr. William David, the ex-Mayor,; who 
had sat on the Commission. His evidence covered the 
whole ground of the prosecution. He stated that since 
the sitting of the Commission one of the ten had died: 
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Thomas John—“ whom God pardon”—piously ejacu- 
lated the old gentleman—forgetting for the moment 
thet prayers for the dead were no longer orthodox. 
His chief point was the respectability and competence 
of the jury. To this point also was confined the 
evidence of the only other independent witness, 
David Howell. Then followed the foreman of the 
jury, and after him Owen Gwyn, John Webb, John 
Deane, and John Williams. All these had given 
“evidence” to their colleagues, to supplement the 
weak case for the Crown. This evidence, they 
averred, had been given “on oath,” because they had 
previously been sworn as jurymen. They also pro- 
tested that they had acted conscientiously and 
from personal knowledge, and each man vouched for 
the respectability of his companions. After John 
Williams, the ex-Prior John Batha was put into the box. 
He evidently wanted to say as little as possible. Had 
not been sworn at the inquest, nor had ever denied to 
swear, but had simply told the jury that the lands had 
belonged to the Priory, and were “not  speciallye 
named” in the Barlowes’ grant. He had also spoken 
positively of the concealment of the 8s. rent from John 
Rowe’s close. After Batha, John Jevons, David Crad- 
dock, and Jevan Webbe confirmed their colleagues’ 
evidence, but Webbe made the significant reservation 
as to Good Ale Park. Eight of the ten had thus given 
evidence, and one being dead, only John Benfield 
remained, but he, though in Court, was not brought 
forward. 

For the defence Philip Welshe was the first called. 
Not being included in the indictment, he could give 
evidence ior his friends, and the old man did so in a 
plucky fashion. John Martin, who, like Mr. Welshe, 
was 68 years old, could remember the field occupied 
and manured for the use of the Priory. Richard 
Higdye, who was 80 years old, remembered the fields 
for sixty years as a parcel of the Priory demesne. 


William Vaughan and Morris Walter and William 
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Boulton deposed to the unfair composition of the 
ury. 

: Not content with their own witnesses, the defendants 
summoned three of the witnesses of the prosecution. 
Batha cut a very sorry figure on his second examina- 
tion. He had only told the jury “without anye othe 
makyng” that the four fields belonged to the Priory. 
Further pressed, he admitted that no evidence was 
produced except a copy of the Barlows’ deed. At 
last he wound up by saying that they were “ part of 
the demesne land,” but “ as farre as he knew were not 
in the compass of Barlow’s purchase.” Jevan Webbe 
was also examined, but was too cautious to admit 
much. Eventually Benfield, one of the ten, was 
sworn ; he said little, but practically admitted that the 
“concealment” was imaginary. 

Now the curtain falls suddenly. As in the trial of 
1572, we know the whole history of the proceedings 
except the verdict. If that was according to the 
evidence, the charge must have been dismissed with 
costs, which, when the venue of a Pembrokeshire trial 
was moved to London, would be heavy enough. 

It is more than probable that Sir John attained his 
end ; but whether at this time, or through the Com- 
mission that sat nearly twenty years later, this deponent 
knoweth not. 


THe PIRATES. 


Wordsworth sings of “great Eliza’s golden time”. 
It was a golden time for land-grabbers and sea-pirates. 
Sir John Perrot was a fairly successful land-grabber ; 
his enemies said he was a patron and accomplice of 
pirates. The Vice-Admiral of South Wales was Sir 
William Morgan, who lived at Abergavenny. His 
deputy for the western counties was Richard Vaughan, 
who lived at Whitland. Sir John hada “ commission 
of oyer and determiner in causes of piracy in the County 
of Pembroke, and alsoe a speciall commission under the 
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great Seale of the Admiraltye for the apprehension of 
pyrattes.” At first they got on fairly well together, 
but that did not last long. Sir John was never par- 
ticularly pleasant to work with, and Vaughan was 
petulant and quarrelsome. So there were frequent 
conflicts of authority, angry collisions, bitter charges 
and counter-charges. 

The year 1577 was a busy one with the pirates. The 
most notorious was John Callice, who for some time had 
given great trouble to the authorities in South Wales 
and on the coasts of the English Channel. Others 
who figure in the records were Robert Hickes, Clarke, 
Johnson, and Herberde. Edward Herberde had been 
formerly a servant of Sir John Perrot. Some time 
after he had been discharged, he sent word to Sir 
John at Haroldston, that he wished to pay his respects 
to him before going to sea. Sir John told the messen- 
ger to tell Herberde, that if he would be a seaman, he 
should never come near him. 

Among the prizes that Herberde took was a Dutch 
ship belonging to Peter Muncke, with a cargo of from 
80 to 100 tons of salt. Herberde put nine or ten of 
his men on board the prize, but the following night 
the ships were separated by a storm. The men in 
charge thought it best to put into Milford Haven, and 
there dispose of their cargo. They went up to the 
neighbourhood of Pembroke Ferry, and had the impu- 
dence to send Muncke into the town with two of their 
number to offer the salt to the Mayor and townspeople. 
Muncke represented his companions as two English 
merchants, but his ill-concealed sadness excited the 
suspicion of the Mayor. Inviting the three to his 
house, he contrived to have a few .words of private 
talk with Muncke, Kift, the local sergeant of the 
Admiralty, being also present. Muncke offered half the 
ship and cargo to any one who would rescue him from 
his captors. No time was to be lost; so the Mayor, 
on pretence, no doubt, of offering -the salt to Sir John 
Perrot, took Muncke and one of the Englishmen with 
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him to Carew, where the Captain repeated his offer. 
Sir John at once jumped at it. It was agreed that 
the Mayor should hospitably detain his guests till the 
evening, thus giving time for Sir John to get together 
a sufficient force to attack the pirates. Before night- 
fall more than fifty men had been assembled on the 
shore, armed some with firearms, others with bows and 
arrows. The boat in which Muncke had come ashore 
had apparently been sent back to the ship. Harry 
Franklin, the ferryman, and others, were ready to help, 
but only two boats were available. In the larger of 
these Muncke and his captors were taken to their 
vessel by several trusty men, among whom were Cap- 
tain Hinde, a retainer of Sir John, and one Rice 
Thomas. Sir John and ten or twelve of his men 
followed cautiously in the dark with the other boat. 
When the first boat got near the ship, Muncke shouted 
to his men to seize the ship, for rescue had come. 
These, though disarmed, were more numerous than 
the pirates, and when Hinde and Thomas clambered 
up the side of the ship, the latter, seeing the odds 
against them, and terrified by the cry that Sir John 
Perrot was upon them, made no attempt at resistance. 
Some three or four rushed to the stern, and jumping 
into the small boat, cut the rope and vanished into the 
night. Those left behind were bound and sent to 
Haverfordwest goal. The ship was taken up to Pem- 
broke. 

The next thing was the division of the booty. Sir 
John, according to his bargain, had half the salt, five 
tons being given to the Mayor and his company “ for 
their pains and powder.” Presumably Muncke sold 
the other half; he could have had little else. The 
ship's tackling, ordnance, sails, foremast, shroud, 
rigs, etc., went to John Vaughan, the ‘customer’ 
who had assisted in the rescue, and to Rice Thomas. 
Muncke himself gave Sir John six or seven fir boards. 
Little remained beyond the bare hull, the cable and 
anchors. These were seized by Richard Vaughan on 
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behalf of the Admiralty, ‘‘ to be disposed eyther to the 
owner or otherwyse as the Court shall appoynte”. The 
cable and anchors were bought by Sir John Perrot. 
“'The ship was broken, spoiled and sold by Vaughan, 
contrary to the will of the owner ”—so Sir John said— 
but Muncke had disappeared. When the next assizes 
were held at Haverfordwest, no prosecutor appeared. 
Sir John Perrot gave in court a full account of the 
capture, but Judge Fetiplace ordered the release of 
the prisoners. 

Soon after Herberde brought in a cargo of Gascony 
wines ; that was seized by Kift, and some of the casks 
seized were sold by him to Sir John at £7 per tun. 

Herberde, deserted by his associates, came to the 
neighbourhood of Haverfordwest, but Sir John would 
have nothing to do with him. He was lodging with 
John Bateman not far from Haroldston, where Sir John 
was staying at the time, and the knight’s characteristi- 
cally rough language was reported to him. The threats 
of his old master preyed upon his mind, and one day 
he cut his throat in Bateman’s house. 

Vaughan, for some reason, did not consider himself 
fairly treated in the affair of Muncke’s ship; and the 
dealings, real or imaginary, of Sir John’s servants with 
pirates seemed to him scandalous. Every now and then 
he found his own plans for catching pirates thwarted 
by Sir John’s action. At length he went to Sir John 
to remonstrate, but had a rough reception. His com- 
plaints and charges were pooh-poohed. He protested 
that if any persons of lower rank did what Sir John 
did, they would be sent to prison. Perrot told him he 
did not know what he was talking about. Vaughan’s 
dignity was touched. He had been High Sheriff of 
two counties, &c. “ Thou art a fool!” quoth Sir John ; 
and so the colloquy ended. 

There was some excuse for Sir John’s contemptuous 
language, if he knew, as no doubt he did, how Vaughan 
was sometimes outwitted. For instance: Johnson had 
brought inside Carmarthen Bar a French prize laden 
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with salt, part of which he had sold at Milford and 
part there. The pirate was going to have his prize 
repaired and revictualled, when Vaughan returned from 
a journey to London. He was scandalised at what was 
going on, but did not see how to get at the vessel. So 
he tried the “ policy ” on which he prided himself, and 
opened negociations with Johnson’s wife. This lady 
had formerly been the wife of Cranely, another pirate, 
and had profited by her double matrimonial experience. 
Her husband was out of the way, or Vaughan thought 
he was. Mrs. Johnson entertained Vaughan’s pro- 
posals favourably, and eventually it was agreed that he 
should buy the ship and the rest of the cargo for £20. 
The money was sent her by Thomas Griffiths, a servant 
of Vaughan, and the ship was duly handed over with 
thirty-six barrels of salt. Alas! the barrels ‘‘were but 
sweepinge and noe iron.” The “‘sweepings” and the 
bare hulk, stripped of everything the crew could carry 
off, were all that he had for his £20. 

Perhaps the unsuccessful resort to “ policy” was due 
to his having failed to frighten Davy Allen, of 
Laugharne. Davy’s vessel was lying off the little town 
with a valuable cargo belonging to Sir John Perrot. 
The portreeve of Laugharne, like some mayors of 
Haverfordwest, was no friend to Perrot. He informed 
Vaughan that she had on board *‘boath murtherers and 
thieves.” The ship was “ well appoynted and trymmed 
in warlike sorte.” 

He decided to inspect the ship for himself, but the 
“murtherers and thieves” were not disposed to 
encourage visits from the authorities. Vaughan’s boat 
was met with orders to keep off, and the warning was 
emphasised by “ten men with calyvers redye with fire 
on the cocke.” Vaughan demanded to know what they 
had on board? “ That you shall not knowe, for none 
have to do here but Sir John Perrot.” The discom- 
fited Vice-Admiral was rowed back to the shore. When 
complaint was made, Sir John disclaimed all know- 
ledge of the affair; “but if his servants had behaved 
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so, they were quite right. He did not know what 
Vaughan had to do in his lordship of Laugharne.” 

Vaughan was full of stratagems. He was very 
friendly with some of the pirates, and even invited 
them to come into Milford Haven; but it was all 
“policy.” Unfortunately, when the flies “ walked into 
my parlour,” they usually walked out again. He could 
not help that. It was all the fault of that wicked Sir 
John Perrot, who would neither catch the pirates him- 
self nor let anybody else catch them. 

The pirates seem to have thought Vaughan hardly 
worth bribing. From Clarke, for instance, “he had only 
thirty-three yards of narrow canvas, very black and 
coarse. This was sent him through his brother-in-law, 
James Reade, who had one-half for himself, and two 
of Vaughan’s lacqueys made themselves doublets and 
breeches out of the other half. John Jones brought in 
a cable, but Vaughan only had part of it, the rest being 
stolen. ‘The anchor fell into less ignoble hands, for it 
was “taken away by Captaine Frobisher as he 
returned from his last journey.” 

I must leave for another paper the luckless voyage 
of Herman Rung from K6nigsberg, “in Prussen land,” 
the misfortunes of Bernard Jourdan of St. Maloes, who 
was imprisoned at Carew, the visit of Henry of 
Navarre’s privateer and consequent complications, and 
the minor adventures of Roger ap Richard ap Harry 
of Aberystwith. 
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NOTES ON INSCRIBED STONES IN 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 


BY PROF. JOHN RHYS, LL.D. 


On the last day of the Haverfordwest meeting this 
year we visited, among other places, the old ancestral 
residence of the Mathiases at Llangwarren, and we 
were delighted to have at the head of our party Mr. 
Charles Mathias, the proprietor, who led us to the 
newly discovered inscribed stone which was the object 
of our curiosity. The monument is of hard trap rock, 
and stands 4 ft. above the ground. It is 2 ft. wide at 
the bottom, and tapers nearly to a point at the top. 
The stone has two holes, showing that it has done 
duty as a gate-post; and as it stands back somewhat 
in the wall where we found it, with stones from the 
wall concealing most of the face of it, it is easy to see 
that it is exactly where it has served as a gate-post, 
and that the wall has been built since. This was cor- 
roborated by Mr. Mathias, who took up a crowbar 
and soon cleared away the protecting masonry, ex- 
posing to our view the whole inscription. The Roman 
letters, as will be seen from the excellent photograph, 
for which we have to thank Mr. Mansel Franklen, 
are in two vertical lines, and read from the top down- 
TIGERNACI 
DOBAGNI ° 
the left angle of the stone, and reads from the bottom 
eee a ee, 
upwards— MoU // rrr 
DO VAG N 1 
With regard to the former there are only a few points 
to notice: extending obliquely from the. left end of the 
top of the r there is a sort of groove which cannot be 
any part of the writing, and when examined closely it 


wards— And the Ogam inscription is on 


























Inscribed Stone at Llangwarren. 
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is found to consist of two parallel scratches ; it must be 
the result of some accidental injury, and the perpen- 
dicular of the t is also somewhat imperfect owing to 
the same or a similar reason. In fact, the letters pre- 
viously exposed at the beginning of the inscription are 
not so plain as the others: the former, I may say, 
contain all or most of the first line ; for, so far back as 
December 1896, Mr. H. W. Williams, of Solva, wrote 
to me that he had read tigeRnact, his attention having 
been called to the stone by Mr. Evans, of Parselau. 
To return to the lettering: the first ¢ is not so well 
formed as the second, but both are of the reaping-hook 
description. The curves of the r and the B are not 
brought back into contact with the perpendicular of 
these letters respectively. The Ogam is perfect, but 
differs from the Latin in having v where the former 
has B, just as in the case of the Dobituci Stone at 
Clydey in the same county : see Arch. Camb. for 1897, 
. 129. . 

’ The whole seems to mean Sepulcrum Tigernaci 
Dobagn, “the Grave of Teyrnog Dyfan,” for Tiger- 
nac~ is a name we have had more than once before, 
and in modern Welsh it becomes Teyrnog, as in the 
name of the church of Llan Deyrnog in the Vale of 
Clwyd: in mod. Irish it becomes Tighearnach, geni- 
tive Tighearnaigh, anglicised Tierney. Dobagn is pro- 
bably to be identified with medieval Irish Dobdn, 
which seems to have become in Welsh Dyfan, as the 
name of asaint. It is not very usual for a man to 
have two names in inscriptions of this kind; but it 
will hardly do to suppose that fili has been omitted, 
to be supplied by the reader ; for in that case Tigernac- 
would be the person commemorated, and his name, not 
that of his father, should appear in the Ogam, which, 
as we have seen, is not the case. So we have to 
suppose that one man only is meant by the two names, 
and that he was called either Tigernac(i) Dobagn(i), 
or simply Dobagn(7). 

The thanks of the Association are due for this treat, 


5TH SER., VOL, XIV. 22 
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in the first place to Mr. Mathias, for the readiness 
with which he gave its members access to this impor- 
tant bilingual monument; in the second place to Mr. 
Williams, of Solva, for the intelligent interest in the 
antiquities of the county which he has helped to 
awake in the breasts of Pembrokeshire men ; and in 
the third place to those Pembrokeshire men for report- 
ing the discoveries made. by them as the result of 
their keeping their eyes open.’ 


Tue StTEYNTON STONE. 


Now that I have begun, I may as well go on to 
mention a few points connected with the other ia- 
scriptions which we saw in the course of our excur- 
sions. First in order of time, namely Tuesday, comes 
the Steynton bilingual reading in Ogam Gendili. I 
found that the Editor of this Journal was at one 
with me, that the cross on the face of the stone was 
carved after the Ogam writing, since it cut into the 
Ogam for n, ;{;77: the left arm of the cross is made 
to include the last score of the Ogam. I understood 
him also to agree with me in reading at the top of the 
stone the letter a, followed by a faint £, and forming 
the beginning of the name Genpi[L?]L~. I am sorry 
to say that I am. not sure about the final 1 = which 
I thought I detected on a former visit.?. But there 


1 The Association itself is also fairly entitled to a certain amount 
of credit for having initiated the Archzological Survey of Pembroke- 
shire, one result of which has been to stimulate an interest in local 
antiquities and cause a keen search to be made for inscribed stones. 
—Eb. 

2 On comparing the photograph with my rubbing, I think there 
is no’ doubt about the sickle-shaped @, which is on the top arm of 
the cross, nor about the final t which is on the bottom arm of the 
cross near the right edge, and is placed vertical. There are very 
faint traces of the © after the G and the L before the 1. The Latin 
inscription thus appears to be slightly askew, and runs from the 
centre of the top arm of the cross towards the second R in the name 
“ Harries”. The cross and the ogams overlap in such a way that it 
is not easy to say for certain which was cut first, but as the Latin 











Inscribed Stone at Steynton. 
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can be no doubt that the name was there in full in 
Latin letters, and possibly also that of the deceased’s 
father, before the cross was carved, not to mention 
the later things on this ancient monument,’ as to which 
see Arch. Camb., 4th Ser., vol. xi, p. 392, and 5th Ser., 
vol. vi, p. 308. Lastly, in a previous notice of mine 
of this stone, I find that I called attention to a sort of 
a semicircle on the other face of it: has anybody 
examined it carefully? It is very gratifying to find 
these ancient monuments becoming the objects of keen 
interest, but the simultaneous examination of their 
scanty literature by a considerable number of eager 
antiquaries sometimes leads one to forget what one 
came to see or to test. The photograph here given 
was taken by Mr. Mansel Franklen, by whose kind 
permission we reproduce it. 


Tue Brawpy SrTonzgs. 


On Wednesday morning we drove to Brawdy, 
where the two Caswilia Ogam stones and the recently- 
discovered stone from Rickardston Hall are now to 
be seen. Two of them had been serving till lately as 
gate-posts and the third as a foot-bridge. How Mr. 
Henry Owen succeeded in getting them together to 
Brawdy I have never exactly ascertained ; but I have 
found that quite a crop of stories have sprung up 
connected with his quiet but persistent efforts to save 
from destruction and decay the antiquities of “the 
Premier County”. In another corner of Pembroke- 
shire he is said to have, for instance, paid a minister 
a tidy sum of money to secure an ancient monu- 
ment, in order to promote it from the humble and 


letters are obliterated by the cross, the most natural assumption is 
that the cross is of more recent date than the ogams and the Latin 
inscription. The form of the cross is an early one, and it is probably 
pre-Norman.—Ep. 
1 A heater-shaped shield (upside down), a star, and some small 
incised crosses, which come out clearly in the photograph. 
22 * 
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dangerous position of a gate-post to a place of safety 
and the story goes on to relate how this minister 
was one Sunday morning subsequently expatiating 
to his audience on Moses’s conduct in breaking 
the stone tablets on which were written the Ten 
Commandments ; and how, after applying several un- 
complimentary adjectives to the great Hebrew, he 
reached his climax in the observation, that if Moses 
had only kept the stones, he might have had “a deal 
o money for them.” Which of the many ministers 
with whom Mr, Owen has had dealings this may be 
I do not know, but I suspect the story of having been 
helped to its present stage of development by a 
reverend canon of the Established Church. How- 
ever, it is certain that Mr. Owen has been doing a 
great, deal more for Pembrokeshire archeology than 
is generally known to our Association. 

(1) But to return from these charming modern 
legends to the stones ou which they seem lichen-like 
to grow, I may first mention the Vendogni Ogam : 
that is the reading, I am sure, and not Vendogne, as 
I once thought possible: see the Arch. Camb. for 
1895, p. 184. 

(2) As to the other Caswilia Ogam reading Maqui 
Qu..gte, I said when I first described it (Lbid., 
p. 185-6) that the second vocable was Quegte; the 
second time I saw it, I was inclined to read it Quagte 
(Arch. Camb. for 1896, p. 104); and now the third 
time I am inclined to return to my first guess, the 
note I made on this last visit being, that ‘‘ besides the 
one notch before the g, one could trace preceding that 
one notch slight depressions for three others.” 

(3) Our principal object, however, was to try to 
read the second line of the Rickardston Hall stone. 
Some account of our former attempts will be found in 
the Arch. Camb. for 1897, p. 135, and the result was 
the following : — 


BRIACI FIL— 
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It is right to remark that a flake or a spawl in the 
stone has carried away with 
it the top of the letters ria ; 
and it was pointed out by Sir 
John Williams, that if the a 
was only of the same height 
as the other letters, it must 
have had a square or flat top. 

It will be iad of service to 
bear this in mind as we pro- 
ceed to try the next line. gS 
First the v and the ¢ seem to 
stand, while just before the a 
one seemed now to guess an N, ‘o) 
and following the v one traced oe 
a sort of L with a short back IN 
stroke making it rather like a S* f— 
z, except that the oblique line f) f 
should incline in the contrary 

direction slightly, that is to- 

wards the v; but some of my  ~--t-snarnnoret-— 
friends perceived, as they Inscribed aes Rickardston 
thought, a small irregular o o 

between the v and 1, the three letters being curiously 
crowded together. So I went away without knowing 
what to make of them, though I was convinced that 
we have here some spelling of the genitive EVOLENG + 
already discovered on other stones in the county. 
We had guessed n, and there was room for a 
weathered £ just before it, and for another at the 
beginning, of which I thought I detected traces, The 
letters v..L exercised me greatly, and when we had 
gone too far to turn back, it dawned on my mind that 
they formed a conjoint character made up of v, a flat- 
topped a, and an t, thus WL. This would explain the 
back tag at the top of the tas the top of the a, and 
the irregular pentagon forming the upper part of the 
A was the small battered o which attracted attention. 
I am constrained, however, to confess that the Editor, 
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who was absent that morning on another excursion, 
has since visited the stone without being able to corro- 
borate my guessings; but provisionally I read the 
whole inscription as— 


BRIACI FIL— 
EVALENG— 


Thus, instead of Evolengi, we should have Evalengi, 
which would be more Goidelic, as having the thematic 
vowel of the first element in the compound represented 
by a rather than o. Another spelling, Eveleng:, with 
e, is quite conceivable, but it would not fit the remains 
of the lettering in question so well as Kvalengi, or 
Evolengi. Perhaps a good squeeze of the stone would 
help one to surmount the difficulties caused by the 
weathering of the stone. 


Tue Inscripep Stones at St. Davin’s. 


They have been noticed in the Arch. Camb., 5th 
Ser., vol. iii, p. 44; 5th Ser., vol. ix, p. 78; and 5th 
Ser., vol. x, p. 281. They are much later than the 
foregoing ones, and I have nothing new to say of them. 


Tue SpirraL Stone, 


which has always stood near the door of the parish 
church, has now had a porch built over it. For this 
we have, I believe, to thank the liberality of the resi- 
dent squire and the advice of Mr. Henry Owen, 
F.S.A. I have read the stone hitherto thus :— 

EVALI FIL! DENCV— 


CVNIOVENDE 
MATER EIVS 


But Mr. Edward Owen, who has always taken the 
keenest interest in these inscriptions, and was the first 
to publish Lewis Morris’s readitigs of several lost or 
damaged ones (Arch. Camb. for 1896, 5th Ser., vol. 
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xill, pp. 129-144), rather shook my confidence, as he 
read the first line EVALI FILI DENov~. To understand 
the difference, it is necessary to mention that be- 
tween the c and the v there is a sort of step across a 
part of the face of the stone, so that the letters v= are 
on a lower level than the preceding ones ; and, if I re- 
member rightly, they do not appear in the version in 
the Lapidarium Wallia (pl. 52, fig. 2). Now the c ends 
on the step I have mentioned, and the edge of the step 
is uneven and probably a little damaged of old. So 
here comes in the uncertainty whether one is to read 
c or 0; but in favour of the former I may observe, that 
it would be very similar in shape to the c in the name 
Cuniovende. Other points worthy of notice in con- 
nection with this inscription are, that the v of peNcv = 
and of gIvs has its second arm curved, V, and that in 
the former instance the first arm is also curved to a 
slight extent. Lastly, the v of evaui forms a conjoint 
character with the a, but the L is a separate letter in 


this case.! 


1 The late Mr. Longueville Jones read the last word in the first 
line of the inscription DENO, but omits the final v= (see Arch. Camb., 
ord Ser., vol. vii, p. 302). There is ample room betweed the n of 
DENOVI and the step or fracture in the stone just beyond it for a 
complete 0; and on referring to my rubbing and Mr. T. Mansel 
Franklen’s s photograph, I find the letter is more like an o than ao. 
Prof. Westwood probably copied Mr. Longueville Jones’s drawing 
without verifying it.— Eb. 











Archaeological Motes and Quertes, 


Reasons wHy InscriseD STonEs sHouULD BE Hovsep.-—The casual 
remark of an archeologist has awakened me to a knowledge of the fact 
that the importance of putting all inscribed stones of archeological 
interest under cover is not generally understood. But few stones 
have the power to withstand the forces of Nature, and, so far as my 
acquaintance with them goes, the early Christian inscriptions of 
this country are not cut upon stones likely for all time to resist 
“ weathering ” when allowed to remain in exposed situations. The 
chemical action of the constituent gases and vapours of the atmos- 
phere alone is very great and fatal. The hardest Cornish granite 
rocks have in places been decomposed to a depth of 600 feet. The 
fact that a stone is lichen-covered is a powerful argument in favour 
of that stone being housed. Lichen will only grow upon stones 
which are to some extent porous and retentive of water, and the 
stone for the reason stated is subject to comparatively rapid decay. 
But the circumstance that a stone is not lichen-grown by no means 
proves that it is weatherproof. In some stones the decomposed 
particles fall off as soon as the process of change is complete, 
leaving the new surface undistinguishable from the original surface ; 
and should it be an inscribed stone (when the disintegrating 
agencies are not taken into account), it would appear as if the 
inscription had been imperfectly cut. Sun-heat, rain and frost 
have each the power to break up stones, and to these are probably 
due the flaking and fracturing which worry the souls of the Old 
Stone men. The only cureis housing. Fortunately, in the premier 
* county, Mr. Henry Owen has realised the dangers, and has caused a 
number of the Pembrokeshire stones to be placed under cover. 


H. W. Witttams, F.G.S. 





Discovery or Winpows 1N Sr. Davip’s CaTHEDRAL.—A discovery 
of considerable interest has lately been made in St. David’s Cathedral, 
in the chapel constructed by Bishop Vaughan early in the sixteenth 
century. 

This chapel, the longer axis of which runs from north to south, 
lies immediately beyond the east wall of the presbytery. It occupies . 
a space which, till Bishop Vaughan’s time, seems to have been a 
sort of internal court open to the sky, which was thus left when 
the eastern chapels were added, in order to give light to the lower 
range of lancets at the east end of the presbytery. 
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Bishop Vaughan roofed it in with a fine groin of stone, built large 
arches to the north and south, connecting it with the aisles, in which 
are beautiful stone screens, and adorned the east wall in a somewhat 
peculiar manner. This wall, being as long as the width of the 
presbytery, is of an unusual length for so small a chapel. The centre 
was occupied by the altar, some portions of which remain ; close to 
this, to the right and left, are very small two-light windows, perhaps 
intended to give a priest standing at the altar a view into the Lady 
Chapel, which lies beyond its vestibule still further to the east. 
Outside these small windows are fine and lofty niches, from which 
the figures have unhappily gone. To the north and south of the 
niches there is a length of wall still to be accounted for, and it is to 
this that the discovery relates. At first sight the wall appeared to 
consist of plain ashlar only, pierced by hagioscopes or squints, 
passing diagonally through the wall and aiming at the sites of the 
altars which once stood at the east end of the north and south 
aisles ; but, on closer inspection, upright joints could be seen 
in the ashlar masonry, one close to each of the large niches 
and another near the extremity of the plain wall to the north 
and south, the squint coming between these joints in each case. 
These features were indications of some alteration having taken 
place, but they were very inconspicuous, and it was on the 
eastern face of the chapel wall, within the vestibule to the Lady 
Chapel, that signs of the previous existence of openings through 
the wall could be most readily seen. Here the outline of windows 
with four centred heads were pretty clear in the rough walling. 
They were pointed out by me to the Dean during a recent visit, and 
it was decided to remove some of the rubble stonework within the 
lines of the southern window. As soon as this was done, a very 
excellent arch moulding was at once found, and within this a perfect 
three-light window, with rich details and very delicate tracery. The 
whole of the upper part of the window was exposed, but the stone- 
work forming the squint, which was found to pass beween the two 
mullions, was left. Some of the ashlar within Bishop Vaughan’s 
chapel was then taken out, and the other face of the window exposed. 
It was found to be even richer in its moulding than towards the 
east, while the outer order, instead of being arched, finished with a 
square head, the spandrels between this and the tracery arch being 
ornamented with rich cusping and shields. These shields bear the 
arms of Bishop Vaughan, and probably of Sir Rhys ap Thomas, who 
was the chief layman in the district during Vaughan’s episcopate. 
In the northern window, which has been opened since my visit, the 
arms are those of the See of St. David’s and a St. Andrew’s Cross, 
St. Andrew being the saint to whom, with St. David, the Cathedral 
is dedicated. I am indebted for the description of the shields to 
Chancellor Davey. The two windows are low down in the wall, 
within 4 ft. of the floor, are small in seale, and are of much archi- 
tectural beauty. It would seem that very shortly after the chapel 
was finished it became necessary to find places for two additional 
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altars, and that the windows were walled up with this object—traces 
of one of these altars may be seen below the southern window. The 
late date of the chapel and the absolutely perfect condition of the 
stonework of the discovered windows indicates that they were built 
up very soon after their erection. The exact purpose of windows 
in this position is not quite clear ; that one object was to enable the 
priest at the main altar in the centre of the chapel to see those at 
the east ends of the north and south aisles, is proved by squints 
aiming at them having been inserted when the windows were filled 
in with stone; but it seems also likely that the windows were 
intended to enable a larger number of persons to join in the services 
of the chapel than could be brought within its walls. The screened 
arches in the north and south aisles were clearly built for this 
purpose, as well as for the additional light and architectural effect 
which they afforded. The windows were never glazed, but the old 
ironwork in them remains. The opening of these beautiful old 
windows gives a new charm to this most interesting part of the 
Cathedral. J. Ouprip Scorr. 





Heratps’ Cottece Heratpry.—In the April number of the Arch. 
Camb., Mr. Stepney-Gulston notices in a friendly way some idle 
speculations of mine as to Sir Rhys ap Thomas’ Arms, and shows 


on the authority of his Garter plate in St. George’s Chapel that 
I was quite wrong in supposing that his Arms might have been 
Choughs; but I hope I shall not be thought impertinent if I say 
that Mr. Stepney-Gulston’s notice proves too much. He supports 
a derivation of Sir Rhys ap Thomas’ Ravens from the insignia of 
Urien Rheged by the authority of the ‘“‘ Vaughan Pedigree Roll ;” 
and this Roll, as I understand his account of it, gives to Urien 
Rheged a coat-of-arms parted per pale, Baron and Femme; and 
Mr. Stepney-Gulston appears to argue that because a galaxy of 
kings-of-arms and heralds signed this roll, therefore we ought to treat 
this blazon of Urien Rheged’s Arms with some respect. Inasmuch 
as Urien Rheged was a warrior of the fifth century, and marshalling 
‘‘ Baron and Femme ” was not invented till the fourteenth century, 
the signature of every king-of-arms that ever existed would not 
suffice to cover such an anachronism. 

I doubt whether the Heralds’ College had ever much to do with 
real heraldry. The College came into existence in the year 1483, 
and at that time real heraldry, which was dependent on the feudal 
system and the method of warfare’ which was practiced before 
standing armies came into vogue, was losing its reality. 

The reality of heraldry seems to me to depend on the value of it 
for historical purposes, and I should hesitate before calling any 
heraldry real, if the study of it was of no assistance in the 
consideration of the way of the world. 

In one sense the heraldry of the Heralds’ College is real, as 
explaining and illustrating the tournaments, jousts and pageants of 
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the Tudor times, culminating in the magnificence of the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold; but the chief significance of heraldry must, I think, 
be sought in the later middle ages between 1190 and 1490. 

Coats-of-arms to the Heralds’ College seem to have been merely 
indicative of what was called gentle blood, either inherited or 
created by the exercise of the sovereign’s prerogative; and the right 
to bear arms in no way depended on the personal merit or prowess 
of the bearer, except so far as the first recipients of the sovereign’s 
favour might be supposed to have earned that favour by merit. 
Readiness to pay fees may have had something to do with grants of 
arms. 

Real arms probably arose from the necessity of the case, and 
indicated primarily military rank, and secondarily, power and 
influence: chiefly, but not exclusively, arising from the ownership 
of real property. 

In the good old days, when men defended their possessions and 
attacked their neighbours with weapons for title-deeds, the owner- 
ship of real property meant the defence of it or the seizure of it. 
From emperor, kings, princes and dukes, through lords of the 
marches and counts, to barons and knights, the first care of life was 
to hold their own from kingdom to manor, and to attain this end a 
military framework of society was evolved. Every man had his 
lord, and every man had his armed following to maintain his own 
and his lord’s rights, to say nothing of his own or his lord’s wrongs. 
Allegiance was conditioned by protection. If a man was strong 
enough to dispense with protection he threw off his allegiance ; if a 
man was too weak to secure to his under-tenants the quiet enjoy- 
ment they bargained for, then they transferred their rent or service 
to a lord who could protect them. Another development of the 
calling of arms was the raising and leading of a band of men-at- 
arms by those who, though they had no property to defend, were 
able in this way to assist in the quarrels of property owners, and at 
the end of the struggle these free-lances might find themselves 
ranged within the respectable ranks of land-owners. 

The crucial question in those days to ask concerning any man 
was: what is the extent of his command—or, shortly, what is his 
rank? That is the question we ask now when we consider the 
influence of an individual in those days, and so far as heraldry 
supplies an answer, heraldry is real. 

A coat-of-arms carried for military business purposes differs 
widely from a coat which is a sign of legitimate pretension to 
gentle blood. A business coat implied at least a certain military 
rank, and at most it might imply the power of an empire. The 
only business coats of the present day are national insignia. The 
justification of a coat-of-arms was not its source of origin, but the 
end it could achieve. 

Then came the invention of gunpowder and the amalgamation of 
the fighting forces of a realm under the standard of its ruler; and 
within the realm of England the Statute of Liveries, enforced by 
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Henry VII in the case of the Earl of Oxford, put an end to all 
private war. 

It is obvious that the failure of any real use for a coat-of-arms 
rendered it available for purposes of show and advertisement. We 
find Caxton advertising the sale cf books at the sign of the “red 
pale,” and printers for a long time followed his example. Taking 
books out of my shelves, I find books printed at the “‘ Cross Keys,” 
the “ Black Swan,” the “ Green Dragon,” the “ Red Lyon,” and 
the “Golden Buck.” All the sons of an armiger, whether they 
followed arms as a calling or not, would sport the paternal coat, and 
every one of their sons after them in a widening stream. 

Such a custom takes all the reality out of heraldry. A coat-of- 
arms implies nothing but the accident of birth, and one must look 
elsewhere for a test of a man’s importance in his generation; in 
other words, heraldry, after the institution of the Heralds’ College, 
answers no question worth asking. 

Hill Cottage, Tenby, C. F. Earrron AL.eEn. 

June 23rd, 1897. 


Wanton Destruction or THe CromLEcH ON Boparon Movuntatn, 
IN ANGLESEY, BY A Parish Councit.—Mr. J. E. Griffith, F.G.S., of 
Bangor, reports the breaking up of the fine cromlech on Bodafon 
Mountain (illustrated in Arch. Camb., 3rd Ser., vol. 12, 1867, p. 344), 
to get stones for road-metalling. This piece of wooden-headed 
vandalism received the sanction of the parish council: a body for 
whose existence we have to thank a Conservative Government— 
such is the irony of fate. From a purely archeological point of 
view, the sooner these bodies are either disbanded or deprived of 
power to do any further mischief of a similar kind, the better we 
shall be pleased. 

J. Romity ALLen. 

















Reviews and Motices of Books. 


Tue Cettic Cuurcu or Wares. By J. W. Wists Bunn, ¥.S.A. 
London: D. Nutt, 270, 271, Strand, 1897. 


Tuis is an able and interesting book, audaciously original and 
brilliant, the work of one who has a wide knowledge of accessible 
authorities, and who can think for himself; who can, moreover, at 
times adorn the expression of novel views by keen and biting 
epigram. Much that he says is excellent and true; much, though 
doubtful, is deserving of careful consideration ; and much is, in my 
opinion, utterly false and misleading. The book is not a namby- 
pamby one, and it would not be a compliment to its author to review 
it in a namby-pamby fashion. I shall claim the same privilege of 
freedom of speech as the author has abundantly enjoyed. 

To a critic who prefers originality to accuracy Mr. Willis Bund’s 
book would appeal with irresistible force. It is unquestionably an 
original and striking work, and it avoids as far as possible any 
agreement with previous books on the same subject. Its author 
indeed goes out of his way at times to emphasize his independence 
of thought, and to set at nought not merely the conclusions of the 
moderns but the evidence of the ancients. His statements are 
marked, moreover, by a refreshing definiteness and decision. Others 
before him have sometimes hesitated between conflicting theories 
through the scarcity of evidence. Mr. Willis Bund never hesitates, 
never requires evidence; he has a perfectly clear conception of 
what ought to have happened, and if awkward facts present them- 
selves, they have to fit in with his conception. He has at all times 
the courage of his convictions ; he carries them to their full con- 
clusion, nay, even at times beyond it, and he never flinches from 
any legitimate deduction, however surprising it may be. So per- 
fect is the conception of the work, and so adequate its fulfilment, 
that even those who differ most widely from its statements cannot 
withhold from its author a tribute of admiration for its completeness 
as a work of art. 

Hitherto, according to Mr. Willis Bund, the history of the Celtic 
Church of Wales has been written generally from a Latin point of 
view ; he is the first to treat it from the purely Celtic side. ‘The 
clue which will guide the adventurous inquirer through the laby- 
rinth is to be found in the Welsh and Irish laws. Bede, the Liber 
Landavensis, the Lives of the Welsh Saints, in fact, nearly all the 
other documents we have, are tainted with Latin ideas, and are to 
be regarded with grave suspicion, and can only be used with 
caution when they can be made to square with Mr. Willis Bund’s 
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theories. The development of Celtic Christianity ‘“ was local with- 
out any external aid, and without the exercise of, or the pressure 
from, any external authority”; and this development went on in 
accordance with tribal ideas. The Christianity of Wales is not to 
be greatly differentiated from that of Ireland, but to be treated 
pretty much as one and the same, and all Celtic Christianity alike 
“was the dilution of Christianity with Paganism, a mixture in 
which Paganism largely predominated. It is not, as has been 
said, that the religion of Wales was Christianity with a veneer of 
Paganism: it was really Paganism with a veneer of Christianity. 
The result of this method of introducing Christianity was to accom- 
modate the old tribal system to the new Christianity—a process 
which led to the existence and continuance of various peculiarities 
in the Celtic religious system, such as those which arose from the 
adaptation of the rules which regulated the relations between a 
chief and his tribesmen. It also brought about the absorption into 
Christianity of a large amount of Pagan customs, which long sur- 
vived the nominal abolition of Paganism, and some of which seem 
to have lingered even to our own times”. When the Christian 
missionary came to Britain he had to deal with two different sets 
of ideas: the Brythonic religion, which was idolatry pure and simple, 
and the Goidelic religion, which was the Ivernian Druidism with a 
modified form of the Brythonic polytheism, or in other words, 
“ philosophy plus idolatry”. The missionary could make no terms 
with the idolatry, but he accepted the philosophy. In Wales, 
therefore, which was mainly Goidelic, the result was a Christianised 
Paganism. In history we sometimes find this Paganism called 
Pelagianism; this is merely a euphemism. From the end of the 
fourth century Wales never nominally relapsed into heathenism, 
as contrasted with Ireland, which certainly relapsed once, and 
probably more than once, and with Scotland, which, except in 
places, was long only nominally Christian. The reason that the 
Welsh never relapsed was that there was nothing for them to 
relapse into, as their Christianity was only modified Paganism. 
Consequently, when Augustine came in contact with the Weish 
Church, his difficulty was how to deal with this queer form ot 
Christianity. Bede, in his account of the conflict, has “ depreciated 
the differences between the Latin and Celtic Chur ches, so as if not 
actually to assert, at least to prepare the way for asserting, the 
compiete supremacy of the Latin over the Celtic Church”. In 
reality the contest was upon much greater issues than he states, on 
subjects still unsettled— whether the Church is supreme over the 
State, whether the Clergy are supreme over the Church”. The 
Church in Wales had submitted to be “ the handmaid, if not vassal, 
of the Tribe”. The clergy, toc, were servants of the tribe. ‘ Hach 
member of the tribe was entitled, because he was a member of the 
tribe, not on account of holiness, not on account of conduct, but on 
account of his being a tribesman, to the services of the priest of the 
tribe, and to any advantages arising from such services, one of 
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which was to have the Sacraments of the Church administered to 
him.” The priest had no discretion in the matter, however gross 
were the sins of the tribesman. Still less authority had the bishop. 
“In early Celtic times each church was a monastic establishment, 
and had among its officials a bishop, just as it had a porter or any 
other officer.” The Celts “had no belief in apostolic succession, or 
the mystical powers of a bishop.” There were no diocesan bishops; 
the stories of early bishops of Llandaff, St. David’s, St. Asaph, 
Bangor, Llanbadarn, and the like, are frauds and fictions. David 
himself was not a bishop, any more than he was a saint. . What 
are called the Welsh saints were often half robbers and half 
monks, who, because they were the members of a class and could 
give the required security, were admitted to rule over some 
religious house, The rights and privileges of saints became—or 
tended to become—hereditary. “ Birth is one of the especial dis- 
tinguishing marks of the Welsh saints.’ Columba’s “real claim 
to sanctity rested on the fact that he was a chief of the northern 
branch of the great Irish tribe of Hy! Niall”. In reality the Celtic 
saints were semi-Pagan heretics, and the Celtic bishops were irre- 
gularly consecrated, and no bishops at all, if judged from an 
orthodox Latin standpoint. The Welsh saint was “an official, 
the head of the ecclesiastical tribe” ; he was generally a foreigner. 
“Piety had nothing to do with saints.” The Celtic saint “ lived 
and died, not as an example to humanity of the height to which 
sinful nature could be made to attain; his loftiest idea of excellence 
was to do his best for his tribe in the office of saint, to add to its 
riches, to extend its territories’. Consequently, there were no 
Welsh martyrs. ‘‘If a more powerful chieftain, or some Danish 
pirate, or Saxon Pagan, conquered the Welsh saint, all he had to 
do was to enlarge the borders of his Christianity hy the admission 
of a little more Paganism. As Gibbon said of the Old World 
philosophers, to them all religions were equally true. So to the 
Celtic saint, a little further dilution of his Christianity by Paganism 
did not matter ; at best his Christianity was but a mixture of these two 
elements, and he would hardly care tosuffer martyrdom when it was 
merely a question of an alteration in the proportions of the mixture.” 
The religion of the Welsh saint was “not the idea of universal 
brotherhood, or of peace and goodwill, but how the fortunes of the 
tribe could best be advanced”; as the warriors of the family used 
the temporal arm, the saints used the spiritual, and “ their whole 
object. was to promote the prosperity of the tribe and tribal interests”’. 
The Celtic robber looked forward to end his days as asaint. ‘ There 
were, in those days, but few ways of making oneself famous: the 
two main ones being by victories with the sword, or by victories 
as a saint; but the best and the most certain mode was the com- 
bination of the two—a life of plunder, a death as a saint.” 


1 A printer’s devil, too clever by half, once altered this from my 
manuscript into Henry Niall. 
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Such is a brief summary of some of Mr. Willis Bund’s chief 
conclusions regarding the early Celtic Christianity of Wales. I 
pass by his sensational summary of the later history of the Welsh 
Church. It must be admitted that he has abundantly fulfilled the 
promises of his preface, and has produced an original work. Others, 
no doubt, including Iolo Morganwg and Morien, have held before 
that early Welsh Christianity was tinged with Druidism; even a 
“ Latin” writer like Archdeacon Pryce has maintained that Pelagius 
borrowed some of his ideas from Pagan philosophy ; but no one has 
ever ventured upon such an array of bold and uncompromising 
statements in opposition to the “ Latin’’ view as has Mr. Willis 
Bund. It is a little curious to note, however, that the author 
produces no evideuce which was not well known before. In his 
preface he gives as his opinion that the majority of previous writers 
on the subject had not the evidence of the Welsh and Irish laws 
before them. But “ Haddan and Stubbs,” who are the leaders of 
the “ Latins”, quote both from the Cyfreithiaw Hywel Dda and from 
the Senchus Mor, though it is true they quote the Welsh laws in 
connection with the Welsh Church, and the Irish in connection 
with the Irish Church, and do not make a hash or Irish stew of the 
two. No writers on the Welsh Church since the date of the 
publication of the Councils of ‘‘ Haddan and Stubbs” can have been 
altogether ignorant of the Celtic laws. The difference is that they 
have not confounded Wales with Ireland, and have not drawn 
altogether the same conclusions as Mr. Bund has drawn. In: other 
respects Mr. Bund claims no wider knowledge of ancient evidence 
than his predecessors claim; he adduces nothing from those 
numerous unpublished lives of St. David which Mr. Egerton 
Phillimore once bade students to read, nor does he seem to have 
disinterred other manuscripts of legendary lives from the obscurity 
in which they rest. Certainly Mr. Bund shows full knowledge of 
all that is accessible respecting the Irish and Welsh Churches, but 
of nothing more, and his essential difference from other writers lies 
therefore in his method of treatment. The materials used are the 
same, but as the pieman told Sam Weller, “it’s the seasonin’ as 
does it,” and Mr. Bund’s “seasonin’” is unusually strong and 
piquant. 

Readers of the Archeologia Cambrensis will remember his 
interesting articles which have appeared in its pages, and the 
results of which are incorporated in his book. These were generally 
weighty and thoughtful, and though their conclusions could not 
always be accepted, they were certainly luminous and instructive 
on many obscure points. The treatment of Welsh monasteries and 
of the dispute between the Sees of Llandaff and St. David’s 
respecting the Teilo churches may be especially mentioned as 
eminently deserving of study. Had Mr. Willis Bund in his book 
confined himself to a moderate statement of the ‘ Celtic” position 
without drawing such bold and unwarranted conclusions as he has 
laid down, or had he even stated those conclusious without unneces- 
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sarily provoking dissentients, he might perhaps have contributed 
more to the elucidation of difficult historical problems; but he 
would not have written so brilliant and “ spicy”? a book. Without 
question there is no caution, no reserve, about his statements. He 
uses all plainness of speech, and a frankness which smacks of 
cynicism. Welshmen are sometimes said to be a sensitive race; 
there is plenty here and to spare of provocative material. “In Wales”, 
we are told (p. 19), “the conquests of Cunedda are of little general 
interest; it does not matter to us what band of robbers from time to 
time had the upper hand in South Wales” . . . “ The Welsh Church”, 
we are told again (p. 47),” really passed into Latin hands, not so 
much by conquest, as by the voluntary surrender of her sons. There 
was treachery—there always is in Welsh matters ; but the treachery 
was not designed”. ‘To a Celt”, we are told again (p. 161), “ especially 
to a Welsh Celt, whose ideas on marriage and the relation of the sexes 
were of the lowest, such a story (as that of Scuthin) would not arouse 
feelings of astonishment or shame.” Again, p. 162: “ Morality, in 
the modern sense of the term, was never a characteristic of the 
Celts, especially of the Welsh Celts.”! Further we find, on p. 318, 
** Among no Celtic nation has personal purity ever been considered 
an essential virtue”. The clergy, we are told in the same place, 
were immoral, but none the less (and perhaps the author may mean 
all the more) suited the Welsh people. “The strength of the clergy 
lay, not in their piety, not in their religious work, not in their holy 
lives; but in the fact that they represented, and faithfully repre- 
sented, the tribal system which was irrevocably bound up with the 
Welsh idea of Christianity. . . . Never has there been so intensely 
national a church, and never has a church been more ready than 
the Celtic to make itself national.” Just in the same way, at the end 
of the book, Mr. Bund maintains that in “‘the lethargic interval ” 
of “ the Anglican establishment”, when the clergy hob-nobbed with 
their parishioners, “the establishment” gained a certain hold upon 
the people, ‘‘a hold she could have obtained in no other way ” 
(p. 508). 

The present outburst of religious zeal in the Church, on the 
other hand, will be fatal to its hold on the people, and is driving the 
Welsh towards Nonconformity, in which they find the nearest 
approach to the old tribal idea of Celtic Christianity. ‘A Welsh- 
man who studies his country’s history sees that there is nothing so 
near the old Welsh religious system as Nonconformity—nothing 
so opposed to it as the Establishment” (p. 510). Mr. Willis Bund 
does not indeed say in so many words that a pure Church with 
zealous clergy is too good for the Welsh people, or that they 
prefer drunken parsons ; neither does he absolutely assert that in 
his opinion Nonconformity is only modified Paganism ; but, however 
his remarks are to be interpreted, they can scarcely be thought 
flattering either to Wales or to Nonconformity. Of course all 


1 The italics in all cases are my own. 
5TH SER., VOL, XIV. 23 
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these remarks about Welsh morality are only “ seasonin’” ; but then 
some people do not like too much red pepper; we do not all possess 
the tastes of an Indian nabob. 

The only place where Mr. Bund is at all reserved in his criticisms 
ison p. 359. ‘The Celt”, we are told, “ did not think-—some would 
say, does not think—a false oath a crime, unless it was taken in a 
particular place and under particular circumstances”. With this 
exception, Mr. Willis Bund’s criticisms on the Welsh and on Celts in 
general are absolutely free and outspoken. Some of these remarks, 
too, have a present application, and cannot assuredly be justified by 
reference to Welsh laws drawn up in the remote past. We may 
judge from these unsparing conclusions respecting Welsh morality 
what is the value of equally sweeping conclusions drawn respecting 
the Welsh Church. The tone and temper in which the book has 
been written are those of a man determined to speak the truth, the 
whole truth, and perhaps a little more than the truth. 

The first demand, perhaps, that one makes of the author of such 
a book as this, and the first test of its worth, is exactness. A writer 
who controverts all the work of his predecessors, and who is so 
unsparing in his remarks and draws such sweeping conclusions, 
ought surely to take heed to his ways that he be not caught tripping. 
True, the subject is so complicated and so full of little details that 
all students must almost perforce make some mistakes, or if we do 
not, our printers’ devils will do it for us. Toerris human. Buta 
moderate amount of exactness is required of all, and more especially 
is required of him who aims at upsetting everyone else. The old 
firms may have made mistakes, but if the new and opposition 
business makes more, it will not attract custom. Now Mr. Bund 
cannot lay claim to exactness. If he alludes to the present 
religious bodies in Wales, he must speak rhetorically, and describe 
Wales as having passed “‘ under the sway of numberless sects and 
into the power of countless schisms” (p. 48). Asa matter of fact, 
the sects of Welsh Wales are comparatively few, though here and 
there in the big towns a few English members of the more obscure 
denominations may be found. As for Mr. Bund’s spelling of Welsh 
names it is certainly erratic, and the printer cannot always he 
blamed. Hywel Dda appears as “ Hwyel Dda’’ on pp. 43 and 46; as 
“ Hwyel Da” on p. 252 and in the Index, and as “ Hywel Da” on 
p- 205. Rhygyfarch is mentioned frequently as Khyddmarch, 
notwithstanding Mr. Egerton Phillimore’s censure of this form. 
Whatever may be thought of this, the following are certainly 
inaccurate :—“ Benignius” (p. 125) for Benignus, “ Celstius ” for 
Celestius (p. 108), “ Deniol” for Deiniol (p. 246). The Book of 
Llandaff appears twice (pp. 250, 251) as the “ Liber Llandavensis.” 
These are trifies ; but what are we to say respecting the statement 
on p. 108? “ Pelagius, the Greek form of Morgan, was a Goidelic 
Celt educated at the great monastery of Bangor Iscoed, who with 
his friend Celstius, an Irishman, preached at Rome about the year 
410.” First of all, Pelagius is not the Greek form of Morgan ; it 
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was more pardonable to make this mistake a few years ago, before 
Professor Rhys had exposed it, than it now is. Next, it is a mere 
guess that Pelagius was a Goidelic Celt; all we really know is that 
he was a Briton. Thirdly, his education at Bangor Iscoed is as 
probable as St. Patrick’s principalship of Llantwit Major, neither 
morenor less. All the theories about Pelagianism being Paganism 
are similarly mere guess-work: certainly, both begin with the same 
letter, like Macedon and Monmouth, and it is an interesting guess 
that Pelagius was influenced by Druidic teaching. But we really 
have nothing like certain evidence that Pelagianism ever prevailed 
in the district we now call Wales at all. Mr. Willis Bund, 
however, knows all about its extent in Britain. ‘ While,” he says, 
“Goidelic Britain became moved by Pelagianism to its centre, 
Brythonic Britain seems hardly to have felt it. To such an extent 
is this the case, that if a map was prepared showing the parts of 
England and Wales which were affected or otherwise by Pelagianism, 
it would be found that the map showed roughly the division of the 
country between the Goidel and the Brython.” This isa bold prophecy, 
for anyone who chose to draw such a map might draw it just how he 
liked, seeing that there is absolutely no evidence on the matter. 

But the most extraordinary mistake of Mr. Bund’s, and one 
which is particularly noticeable as illustrating his methods, is his 
curious misinterpretation of a well-known passage of Montalembert. 
Everyone will remember how that brilliant writer, when relating 
the origin of English Christianity, ascribes it to the monks. “ If 
France has been made by bishops, as has been said by a great 
enemy of Jesus Christ, it is still more true that Christian Hngland 
(l’Angleterre Chrétienne) has been made by monks. Of all the 
countries of Europe it is this that has been the most deeply 
furrowed by the monastic plough. The monks, and the monks 
alone, have introduced, sowed, and cultivated Christian civilization 
in this famous island. From whence came these monks?” From 
two very distinct sources—from Rome and Ireland. The context, 
the mention of Christian England (not Britain), and the succeeding 
narrative, abundantly prove that what the author means is that 
English Christianity is due to the labours of the monks of Iona and 
to the monks who came from Rome with Augustine ; that he meant, 
in fact, just what Mr. J. R. Green meant, when he saw a wall 
placarded with the exhortation : ‘‘ Vote for Gregory and Scott,” 
and exclaimed: “Gregory and Scott! Tl vote for them ; they 
founded the Church of England.” But Mr. Bund quotes the 
words of Montalembert to answer the question: “Is Celtic monas- 
ticism a Latin or a Celtic growth?” and argues from it that 
“‘ Montalembert admits the Irish, that is, the Celtic origin of some 
of the Welsh monasteries” (p. 149) ; and he states that “ at first 
sight it would appear (from this passage) that Montalembert recog- 
nises the Celtic origin of the Welsh Church”. I add no comment, 
except to repeat that this is a striking example of the way in which 
Mr. Bund treats his authorities. 

23 ? 
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A similar and scarcely less astounding misuse of authorities is 
contained in Mr. Bund’s account of the conferences between the 
representatives of the British Church and Augustine, and the part 
which he supposes to have been played in the second conference 
by Dinoth or Dunawd. He states that Bede “represents that 
abbot as taking the lead at the conference, and as being regarded 
as the head of the Celtic Church’. No doubt, if this were true, 
the account of Bede would be—as Mr. Bund says it is—“ very 
strong evidence to show that the Celtic Church in Wales, as 
Augustine found it, was ruled by abbots, not by bishops” (p. 248). 
As a matter of fact, of course, as every well-instructed person 
(not to mention Macaulay’s schoolboy) knows, Bede does not say 
that “ Dinoot’’ was at the conference at all, much less that he was 
“head of the Celtic Church.” All that he says is that Dinoot was 
abbot at that time of Bangor, which abbey sent several learned 
men to the conference. Mr. Bund’s statements are imagination, 
pure and simple. 

Beside these all minor misconceptions or unwarranted infer- 
ences seem unimportant. When we are told that the mother of 
Foirtchernn was a Welshwoman, and it is argued that “ probably 
the connection between her and Wales, possibly also the settlement 
of his own people near Menevia, led Finnian to become a pupil 
there” (p. 171), we think it scarcely worth while to turn to the 
Book of Armagh and find that the woman is there described merely 
as “de Brittonibus.” Possibly, of course, she may been a native 
of what we now call Wales, but at any rate the Book of Armagh 
does not say so. Mr. Bund tells us that Lomman was a “ Welsh- 
man” (p. 181). The Book of Armagh merely says that he was 
“ Britto,” and that his mother was St. Patrick’s sister, so that 
his connection was probably rather with Strathclyde than with 
Wales. 

A consideration of these misconceptions and hasty inferences will 
lead us to estimate at their true value many of those bold 
statements of Mr. Bund for which nothing like real evidence is 
adduced. He gives no proof, for example, of the lack of orthodoxy 
which he imputes to the Celtic Church of Wales. We cannot 
lawfully infer from the evidence laid before us that the Celtic 
priest had no discretion in the matter of administering the Holy 
Eucharist to an adulterer or murderer, but was bound to ignore 
his sins because he was a tribesman. Neither is there any reason 
to conclude that the Celts had no belief in apostolic succession ; 
what evidence we possess tends all the other way. It is true that 
Mr. Bund is deserving of much credit for having brought out fully 
the tribal character of Celtic Christianity (which, however, had 
been recognised by other writers before), and for having done much 
to elucidate its monastic bent; but it is to be regretted that his 
theories have in certain respects carried him away on their resist- 
less tide, and that he has lacked the power to stop where he ought 
to have stopped. All the dykes, however, that might have checked 
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the torrent have been previously demolished as “ Latin.” What 
his theories and his imagination lead him to may be seen in the 
marvellous summary of the later history of the Welsh Church, from 
which we might imagine that the Elizabethan Welsh were all 
disciples of Penry, that the Welsh of the Great Rebellion epoch 
were all strong partizans of Cromwell, and that even now the 
Bethesda quayryman and the Rhondda collier are looking back 
with longing eyes to the pre-historic paganism of their barbarous 
forefathers. Meanwhile “English children are taught to look 
upon” Dunawd and his fellows “as heretics and schismatics ” 
(p. 143). So at least Mr. Bund supposes, but it might puzzle him 
to be asked to say at what schools. Whatever may be the fanlts and 
failings of the Board Schools, we can scarcely credit them with 
such teaching ; for, as Dr. Jessopp has told us, all that the children 
of the standards know even of Oliver Cromwell is that he must be 
either a noun or a verb. 

That there were many pagan survivals in the early age of Celtic 
Christianity, as in the early age of nearly all Christianity, is, of 
course, true enough. The condition of affairs in Ireland was just 
such as is characteristic of a period of transition, when a nation is 
passing from paganism to Christianity, from semi-barbarism to 
civilization. Such an age is often one of striking contrasts; high 
culture and deep spirituality exist side by side with gross barbarism 
and degrading superstition. So in Ireland in one place we might 
find a monastery where Horace was studied and Virgil was beloved, 
where the arts flourished, and where the monks kept up the laus 
perennis, and were full of zeal for the conversion of the heathen,— 
a monastery that was a centre of light and leading, not only for 
its neighbourhood, but for distant lands, as well. Hard by we 
might find some cruel old pagan in monkish garb practising his 
ancestral superstitions half disguised by Christian rites, and living 
in the deadness of sin and the blindness of heathenism, insensible 
alike to the beauty of art, learning, or Christianity. How sucha 
condition of society may be treated depends largely upon the tem- 
perament of the writer. Montalembert, with his passionate love of 
saintliness, discerns it beauties and describes them, and does not 
feel it incumbent upon him to say overmuch of its faults and failings ; 
Mr. Bund discerns its ugliness, and paints that. He deliberately 
selects for treatment the worse, the unprogressive part of Irish 
Christianity, and we have no right to quarrel with his choice; it 
needs its artist quite as much as the better part; but his fault is 
that he exalts this worse part into the type of Irish, nay, of Celtic 
Christianity, and denies—at least implicitly—the existence of the 
higher life of the race. He has picked out all that was vile and 
base (and assuredly there was much vile and base, then as now, 
in every country and church), and he has termed this “ Celtic” ; 
he has rejected all that was precious and of good report as the 
interested fictions of “ Latin” historians. This cannot be regarded 
as fair treatment. Giraldus Cambrensis tells us that in the twelfth 
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century there were naked savages in Connaught, but it would not 
be thought fair if a historian were to describe all the people of 
Treland of that age as naked and barbarous. The very use of the 
term “Celtic” may be—and often is in Mr, Bund’s pages—a mere 
petitio principit. Many of the customs which are often called 
Celtic were no more Celtic than Latin: they were only old-fashioned. 
Everyone admits that this was the case with the “ Celtic” Easter ; 
the custom of consecration by one bishop was also not exclusively 
Celtic—that is, not Celtic at all in the sense of originating on Celtic 
soil. So, too, the custom of consecration per saltwm, and even the 
supremacy of abbots over bishops in respect of jurisdiction, existed 
beyond the bounds of Celtic Christianity. The monastery of Mount 
Sinai in the eleventh century had 500 monks under an abbot, and 
having their own bishop. One has only to refer to the cases of 
Monte Cassino, the monasteries of St. Martin at Tours and St. 
Denys at Paris, or to the practice which prevailed at Fulda up to 
1752, to recognise the rashness of Mr. Bund in inferring from this 
custom that the Celtic Church had no belief in apostolic succession, 
or the fallacy of his epigram that every Celtic monastery had a 
bishop “just as it hada porter”. Adamnan, of course, proves the 
respect paid by Columba to the bishop as his superior in order, but 
then, I fear that Mr. Bund would call Adamnan a “ Latin.” How- 
ever, people in general will not be scared from respecting the plain 
testimony of Adamnan, or Bede, or Aldhelm, to Celtic orthodoxy by 
the mere utterance of the word “ Latin.” Mr. Bund himself, in 
his assaults upon the orthodoxy of the Celtic saints, is more Latin 
than the Latins. 

Further, in arguing so unreservedly from the case of Ireland to 
Wales, Mr. Bund has greatly overstated his case. The age of 
Welsh paganism was much more remote than that of Irish, if the 
testimony of Gildas be taken as of any value at all. That there 
were pagan survivals all around, not only in Wales and Ireland, 
but all over Christian Europe, is true enough; but it is certainly 
strange that contemporaries could not see the difference between 
their own Christianity and that of Britain to be so great as Mr. 
Bund supposes it to have been. 

His suggestion that Bede minimised the points of difference, “ so 
as if not actually to assert, at least to prepare the way for asserting, 
the complete supremacy of the Latin over the Celtic Church,” is 
eminently unsatisfactory. Bede nowhere shows any trace of such 
a feeling ; he even emphasizes his dislike of the British Christians ; 
he treats them as a pestilent race to whose faults he never turns a 
blind eye. But it was as schismatics, not as heretics, that the Britons 
were generally denounced. Mr. Bund, however, states that “ there 
was plenty of ‘false doctrine and heresy,’ but no schism ” (p. 467), 
an opinion in which he differs completely from ancient writers. 
I beg his pardon: I was forgetting Boniface, who charged the 
Irishman Ferghal with heresy because he believed in the existence 
of antipodes. We have no evidence, however, that even this 
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“heresy ” was generally prevalent throughout the Celtic Churches. 
Boniface and his friend Pope Gregory III might indeed be quoted 
by Mr. Bund in support of his charge of heresy, but their evidence 
comes to very little indeed when taken in connection with the 
general testimony of Latin writers. Heretics there may have been 
in the Celtic Churches, but these were not their true representatives ; 
however Mr. Bund has chosen the baser part for treatment and 
has devoted himself wholly to this. The comparative method in 
historical inquiry is only valuable when it is fairly applied; if we 
argue from Irish Christianity to Welsh, as we may do with caution, 
we shall conclude that the great saints of Wales, men such as David, 
Gildas and Cadoc, of whom the great Irish saints were scholars, 
and from whose example they derived much of their burning zeal, 
shared fully in the deep spirituality and the high culture that 
unquestionably were the distinguishing characteristics of the higher 
ranks of Irish saints. But in Mr. Bund’s opinion, sanctity is purely 
of Latin growth, and could not flourish upon Celtic soil. 5 
Perhaps the chapter which is the most unpleasant in the book, 
and which to some readers may cause positive pain, is that devoted 
to the saints. Giraldus Cambrensis, centuries ago, intimated his 
doubt whether some of the saints of Ireland, accounted such on 
earth, would be so accounted in heaven, seeing that so little sanctity 
was apparent in their lives ; and undoubtedly there was a class of 
Celtic “saints” to whom Mr. Willis Bund’s descriptions are 
eminently applicable. Some seem to have been half-crazed ascetics, 
more like heathen fakirs than Christians, whose only claims to the 
saintly title were their austerities and an unlimited flow of very bad 
language. Others again, undoubtedly, had nothing about them 
saintly but their connection with a saintly family ; they were saints 
by profession, and their ideal may well have been what Mr. Willis 
Bund says the ideal of the Celtic saint was, “to do his best for 
his tribe.” So much all students of early Celtic Christianity will 
readily admit, and Mr. Bund has done good service in sketching 
the latter of the two inferior types of Celtic “saint”. But when 
he generalises from particular instances, and makes his description 
apply to the whole of the Celtic saints, and when he includes in 
the same universal reprobation not merely David and Cadoc and 
Teilo and Illtyd, of whose lives and characters we possess only 
such legendary accounts as require careful sifting, but even 
Columba himself, whom we know well from the pages of Adamnan, 
we altogether fail to follow him. Such generalisation is both 
unjust and illogical, and in this case even worse ; it offers absolute 
defiance to the facts of history. About the Welsh saints, it is 
true, we know comparatively little but what the legends tell us, 
and these Mr. Bund dismisses holus bolus as the “worse than 
worthless’ compositions of “ Latin” monks of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. It may be noted, by the way, that there is 
a life of St. Samson extant, the date of which is considered by 
Mr. Egerton Phillimore as about 4.D. 600; that a fragment of a 
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very early life of St. Kentigern has come down to us; and that 
from the use which later writers made of these, and from other 
indications, we may conclude that when the writer of a legend, 
were he Latin or Celt, had any early material to go upon, he was 
glad to avail himself of it. Also Rhygyfarch, Lifris, and “ Galfrid, 
the brother of bishop Urban,” were Welshmen, if in some sense 
they may be called “Latins.” There may possibly then be some 
reasons to qualify Mr. Bund’s wholesale rejection of the legends 
of the Welsh saints. ,But if, merely for the sake of argument, 
we admit that we know nothing of the lives and characters of the 
Welsh saints, and that we must infer everything, or nearly every- 
thing, about them from what we know of the saints of Ireland, we 
ought surely to take into account the worthy Irish saints as well 
as the unworthy ones. It is, undoubtedly, within the bounds of 
Mr. Bund’s knowledge that there was such a manas St. Columbanus, 
whose letters exist, and whose life by Jonas is trustworthy and 
fairly accessible. Would Mr. Bund deny his claim to be a saint ? 
Or what of St. Gall, the apostle of Switzerland, or of St. Aidan, 
the apostle of Northumbria, whose saintliness even the good but 
prejudiced Englishman Bede could revere? It is not worth while 
to enumerate other names, seeing that they will occur to the minds 
of all. Possibly Mr. Bund might class these also with the pro- 
fessional saints, for he has not shrunk from sneering at St. Columba, 
as having no claim to sanctity but “‘ the fact that he was a chief of 
the great Irish tribe of Hy Niall”; but if he should do so, he would 
find but few supporters. A little consideration will induce any 
unprejudiced person to conclude that it would be as unjust to 
condemn the Welsh or the Celtic saints wholesale because there were 
unworthy members of the body, as it would be to condemn all early 
monks and hermits because of the misconduct of the Massalians 
and the Gyrovagi. All great movements have some unworthy 
followers. But it is important to note that Aldhelm, writing in 705, 
at a time when the chief outburst of religious zeal was almost 
spent, could even then find no fault with the morality of Welsh 
Christians, and blames them rather for Pharasaic self-righteousness 
than for gross moral sin. ‘“ What profit,” says he, “can anyone 
receive from good works done out of the Catholic Church, although 
a man should be never so strict in regular observance, or retire 
himself into a desert to practise an anchoretical life of contempla- 
tion?” In this there seems to be a reference to the Welsh hermits. 
“The priests of the Demetae” were “ puffed up with a conceit of 
their own purity.” Possibly Mr. Bund may find here “the con- 
temptuous sneer of a Latin ecclesiastic,” or some of that “sarcasm 
and ridicule” which (as he guesses) “closed the list of Welsh 
saints’. To my mind, however, it appears merely the plain state- 
ment of a candid critic: Aldhelm was no cynic. As to Mr. Bund’s 
idea that the tribal idea of Welsh monasticism, the existence of 
saintly families, impaired the saintliness of the saints, there is not 
so much in it as may appear at first sight. When gentle birth and 
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the gentle nature are found conjoined, the call of hereditary position 
but develops the powers of the noble soul. 

In our country at least, and in our age when legislators of the 
hereditary house show double the amount of common sense 
possessed by those of the elective house, there is no need to sneer 
at the hereditary principle. Mr. Bund makes a great point of his 
assertion that the Welsh Church had no martyrs, and infers from it 
the unorthodoxy of the Welsh Church. It is at least quite as true 
of the Latin mission to England, so that he might equally well 
impugn the orthodoxy of Augustine and Laurentius. But when he 
extends the scope of his assertion to include the Irish saints, he 
only exposes its weakness. Montalembert mentions 36 Irish 
martyrs in Germany, 6 in Gaul, and 8 in Norway and Iceland. I 
suppose Mr. Bund would not admit Donnan and his company, 52 in 
all, who perished in Eigg. Anyhow, whether they were martyrs 
or not in Mr. Bund’s sense of the term, men such as these were not 
the philosophic indifferentists which he makes out the Celtic saints 
to have been. The stories of Irish missionaries do not show much 
of that unworthy tolerance of Paganism which Mr. Bund imputes 
to them. Columbanus suffered much through his struggle with 
Brunehault and Thierry in defence of the purity of Christian 
marriage; when he and his followers went into Switzerland, they 
burned the heathen temples and threw the idols into the Lake of 
Constance, so that they had to flee from the rage of the people. 
These are typical acts of those Celtic saints of whom Mr. Bund 
remarks that “to them all religions were equally true”; that “a 
little further dilution of their Christianity by Paganism did not 
matter; at best their Christianity was but a mixture of these two 
elements”. To such statements, when made generally and universally 
applicable, no answer is needed but the emphatic monosyllable of 
the immortal Mr. Burchell. 

But though there is much that is one-sided and misleading in 
Mr. Bund’s book, there is undoubtedly much that deserves careful 
study and consideration. He has not demolished those whom he 
calls “ Latin” historians : we may yet read our Montalembert as a 
serious author, and not remove him from his place in our book- 
shelves beside Skene’s Celtic Scotland, to place him with the Arabian 
Nights and Mr. Rider Haggard’s She. We may leave him where he 
is, but we may impartially place Mr. Willis Bund by his side; and 
when we feel any desire to heighten our appreciation of his life of 
Columba or his picture of the Welsh saints, we shall glance first at 
Mr. Bund’s pages to get some idea of the dark background of 
selfishness and superstition against which the saintly life of the 
ancient heroes of the faith shines so brightly. For both pictures 
have their measure of truth, and each is the complement of the 
other. With all its faults, Mr. Bund’s book is one for which all 
students of early Celtic Christianity and early Celtic life may be 
extremely thankful ; if read with caution it will help us to under- 
stand better what a composite thing early Celtic Christianity was, 
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and it certainly throws a flood of light upon certain early customs 
and tendencies. It is besides extremely interesting and stimulating; 
to a “ Latin” reading it for the first time it will be as enthralling as 
the most thrilling sensation-novel : for while he will nearly burst 
with indignation at some passages, at others not far remote he 
will be moved with admiration for the keenness of perception, the 
closeness of the argument, and the piquancy of wit that he 
recognises. He will certainly find in Mr. Bund the most powerful 
and thoroughgoing exponent of the theories of a school that 
promises for a time to obtain a transient popularity ; but he will 
console himself by the reflection that truth, however: dull and 
humdrum it may appear by the side of such brilliant and original 
theories as these, will in the end assert its greatness and prevail. 


E. J. NEwett. 
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rary Members, of whom the Honorary Members must not be British 
subjects. 
ADMISSION, 

. New members may be enrolled by the Chairman of the Committee, or by 
either of the General Secretaries ; but their election is not complete 
until it shall have been confirmed by a General Meeting of the Associa- 

tion, 


bo 





GOVERNMENT. 
8. The Government of the Association is vested in a Committee consisting 
of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, a Chairman of Committee, 
the General and Local Secretaries, and not less than twelve, nor more 
than fifteen, ordinary subscribing members, three of whom shall retire 
annually according to seniority. 





ELECTION. 

4, The Vice-Presidents shall be chosen for life, or as long as they remain 
members of the Association. The President and all other officers shall 
be chosen for one year, but shall be re-eligible. The officers and new 
members of Committee shall be elected at the Annual General Meet- 
ing. The Committee shall recommend candidates; but it shall be 
open to any subscribing member to propose other candidates, and to 
demand a poll. All officers and members of the Committee shall be 
chosen from the subscribing members. 

‘ 


THE CHAIR. 


. At all meetings of the Committee the chair shall be taken by the Presi- 
dent, or, in his absence, by the Chairman of the Committee. 
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CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE. 

6. The Chairman of the Committee shall superintend the business of the 

Association during the intervals between the Annual Meetings ; and 

he shall have power, with the concurrence of one of the General Secre- 

taries, to authorise proceedings not specially provided for by the laws. 

_ A report of his proceedings shall be laid before the Committee for their 
approval at the Annual General Meeting. 


EDITORIAL SUB-COMMITTEE. 


. There shall be an Editorial Sub-Committee, consisting of at least three 
members, who shall superintend the publications of the Association, and 
shall report their proceedings annually to the Committee. 


~ 
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SUBSCRIPTION, 

. All Subscribing Members shall pay one guinea in advance, on the Ist of 
January in each year, to the Treasurer or his banker (or to either of 
the General Secretaries). 


WITHDRAWAL, 

. Members wishing to withdraw from the Association must give six 
months’ notice to one of the General Secretaries, and must pay all 
arrears of subscriptions. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

. All Subscribing and Honorary Members shall be entitled to Teceive all 
the publications of the Association issued after their election (except 
any special publication issued under its auspices), together with a 
ticket giving free admission to the Annual Meeting. 


SECRETARIES, 


. The Secretaries shall forward, once a month, all subscriptions received 
by them to the Treasurer. 


TREASURER, 


. The accounts of the Treasurer shall be made up annually, to December 
31st; and as soon afterwards as may be convenient, they shall be 
audited by two subscribing members of the Association, to be appointed 
at the Annual General Meeting. A balance-sheet of the said accounts, 
certified by the Auditors, shall be printed and issued to the members, 


BILLS, 


3. The funds of the Association shall be deposited in a bank in the name 


of the Treasurer of the Association for the time being ; and all bills 
due from the Association shall be countersigned by one of the General 
Secretaries, or by the Chairman of the Committee, before they are paid 
by the Treasurer. 


COMMITTEE-MEETING. 


. The Committee shall meet at least once a year for the purpose of nomi- 
nating officers, framing rules for the government of the Association, 
and transacting any other business that may be brought before it. 


GENERAL MEETING, 


. A General Meeting shall be held annually for the transaction of the 
business of the Association, of which due notice shall be given to the 
members by one of the General Secretaries. 


SPECIAL MEETING, 


. The Chairman of the Committee, with the concurrence of one of the 
General Secretaries, shall have power to call a Special Meeting, of 
which at least three weeks’ notice shall be given to each member by 
one of the General Secretaries. 


QUORUM. 
. At all meetings of the Committee five shall form a quorum. 


CHAIRMAN, 


. At the Annual Meeting the President, or, in his absence, one of the 
Vice-Presidents, or the Chairman of the Committee, shall take the 
chair ; or, in their absence, the Committee may appoint a chairman. 


CASTING VOTE. 


. At all meetings of the Association or its Committee, the Chairman shal] 
have an independent as well as a casting vote. 
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d REPORT. 
20. The Treasurer and other officers shall report their proceedings to the 
General Committee for approval, and the General Committee shall 
report to the Annual General Meeting of Subscribing Members. 


TICKETS. 

21, At the Annual Meeting, tickets admitting to excursions, exhibitions, 
and evening meetings, shall be issued to Subscribing and Honorary 
Members gratuitously, and to corresponding Members at such rates as 
may be fixed by the officers. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

22. The superintendence of the arrangements for the Annual Meeting shall 
be under the direction of one of the General Secretaries in conjunction 
with one of the Local Secretaries of the Association for the district, 
and a Local Committee to be approved of by such General Secretary. 


LOCAL EXPENSES, 

23. All funds subscribed towards the local expenses of an Annual Meeting 
shall ke paid to the joint account of the General Secretary acting for 
that Meeting and a Local Secretary ; and the Association shall not be 
liable for any expense incurred without the sanction of such General 
Secretary. 

AUDIT OF LOCAL EXPENSES. 

24, The accounts of each Annual Meeting shall be audited by the Chairman 
of the Local Committee, and the balance of receipts and expenses on 
each occasion be received, or paid, by the Treasurer of the Association, 
such _— accounts being sent to him as soon after the meeting as 
possible. 


ALTERATIONS IN THE RULES. 


25. Any Subscribing Member may propose alterations in the Rules of the 
Association ; but such alteration must be notified to one of the General 
Secretaries at least one month before the Annual Meeting, and he shall 
lay it before the Committee ; and if approved by the Committee, it 
shall be submitted for confirmation at the next Meeting. 


(Signed) C. C. BABINGTON, 
August 17th, 1876. Chairman of the Committee. 








All Members residing in South Wales and Monmouthshire are 


requested to forward their subscriptions to the Rev. CHARLES CHIDLOW, * 


M.A., Caio Vicarage, Llanwrda, R.S.O., South Wales, Allother Members 
to the Rev. Canon R. TREvor OwEn, F.S.A., Llangedwyn, Oswestry. 
s it is not impossible that omissions or errors may exist in the above 
list, corrections will be thankfully received by the General Secretaries. 
The Annual Subscription is One Guinea, payable in advance on the first 
day of the year. 
Members wishing to retire must give six months’ notice previous to the 
first day of the following year, at the same time paying all arrears. 
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